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The real wreckers 



Leading Labour further to the right 


For an SA party 
to stop Blair 

L abour used its Cardiff conference 
to throw down the gauntlet to the 
working class. Blair intends to 
force through privatisation plans despite 
opposition from union leaders as well as 
public service workers. And those who 
try to stop him are nothing but “wreck¬ 
ers”. 

Of course Downing Street subse¬ 
quently claimed that this description did 
not refer to the union tops, but Blair’s 
speech had made reference to an “unholy 
alliance” of those opposing the ‘sensi¬ 
ble’ middle course: “We have always had 
attacks to the right of us and attacks to 
the far left of us”. Apparently he was 
referring to trade union leaders who want 
to hold back ‘progress’ in the shape of 
public-private partnerships: they were 
the “small ‘c’ conservatives” - just like 
those who wanted to keep clause four 
or opposed the witch hunt of the Mili¬ 
tant Tendency in the 1980s. 

Predictably this upset one union ap¬ 
paratchik, who retorted: “The unions 
were fighting Militant when Tony Blair 
was still polishing his CND badge.” 

Transport secretary Stephen Byers was 
clearly including the hade unions in the 
“vested interests” he lambasted for their 
opposition to government proposals - this 
was perhaps the most transparently hypo¬ 
critical remark at Cardiff, post-Enron, 
though there were plenty of other con¬ 
tenders. And Byers’ aides bluntly admit¬ 
ted that union leaders were certainly 
numbered amongst the “wreckers”. 

For many people the decaying rail net¬ 
work that he presides over is a living 
monument to the failure of privatisation. 
Those who want to extend it, not those 
who want to curtail it, are the real wreck¬ 
ers. This failure was further highlighted 
two days after Byers’ speech with the 
decision to abandon the automatic train 
protection (ATP) scheme in favour of an 
inferior system. And problems are not 
just confined to the overground network. 
Tensions spilled over from the Cardiff 
conference hall to the staid Westminster 
committee rooms. Though Byers seems 
determined to press ahead with the PPP 
scheme for London Underground, it has 
met with far from universal approval. 
Gwyneth Dunwoody, chair of the La¬ 
bour-dominated transport select commit¬ 
tee, rubbished it, admitting: “It was 
difficult for us to find anything particu¬ 
larly good in this particular deal” ( Finan¬ 
cial Times February 6). 

Meanwhile, railworkers have upped 
the ante in their struggle against the ef¬ 
fects of privatisation - an excellent exam¬ 
ple of workers defending their “vested 


interests”. The RMT has extended its ac¬ 
tion against South West Trains and is 
threatening to call ballots across the net¬ 
work where there is a substantial pay gap 
between its members and drivers. The 
next 24-hour strike, from noon on Mon¬ 
day February 14, will be followed by an¬ 
other two days later, meaning that the 
action will effectively disrupt SWT serv¬ 
ices for four days. An excellent response 
to the anti-union agenda of SWT and its 
rightwing owner, Brian Souter. 

It is vital that this militant mood is 
given political leadership. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, there has been a ten¬ 
dency for our comrades in the Socialist 
Alliance simply to tail spontaneity and 
act as mere cheerleaders. Thus, scour¬ 
ing the likes of Socialist Worker for any 
hint of leadership or mention of the 
political demands necessary to take the 
struggle forward is a rather thankless 
task. Socialists must prove themselves 
in practice time and time again - not only 
by acting as the most determined parti¬ 
sans of our class, but by becoming its 
most farsighted leaders. 

The dispute needs to be taken beyond 
the narrow confines of a defensive strug¬ 
gle over pay and conditions. Railwork¬ 
ers and passengers need to be united. 
Broader issues - for example, around 
safety, like the introduction of ATPs - 
would rally public support behind then 
banner, undercutting at a stroke the ef¬ 


forts of the red-baiting press, employers 
and government to divide the ‘provider’ 
from the ‘consumer’ - overwhelmingly 
both are working class. Deepening divi¬ 
sions over privatisation need to be ex¬ 
ploited through the raising of our own 
independent voice: we demand nation¬ 
alisation of the railways under the demo¬ 
cratic control of those who know the 
network best - railworkers and users. 

Blair’s speech introduced the novel 
concepts of ‘bad privatisation’ (Tories) 
and ‘good privatisation’ (Labour). The 
dogma of ‘reform and investment’ was 
the constant theme. Moving beyond the 
flim-flam, the government’s intentions are 
clear. ‘Reform’ is, of course crypto-Blair- 
ite speak for an extension of PFT in the 
NHS and the imposition of PPP on Lon¬ 
don tube. 

Despite the odd right-wing eccentric 
mouthing off, it is increasingly clear that 
under these circumstances the main op¬ 
position to the government will come 
from the organised working class. Af¬ 
ter all, one of the main aims of privatisa¬ 
tion - Tory or Labour style - is to weaken 
the trade unions and, in tandem with the 
anti-union laws, prevent workers such 
as those on the railways fighting back 
effectively. The current action shows 
that the strategy will not necessarily suc¬ 
ceed. 

Several flashpoints at Cardiff testified 
to the depth of working class anger on 


this issue - protests at the back of the hall 
as Blair spoke, jeers for Charles Clarke 
when he mentioned public-private part¬ 
nerships. And at a packed fringe meet¬ 
ing the historically anti -left GMB leader, 
John Edmonds, was cheered to the raft¬ 
ers for warning Blair on privatisation: 
“This policy is less popular than Mrs 
Thatcher’s poll tax.” Even Mr ultra-mod¬ 
erate himself, John Monks, castigated 
Blair for delivering a “bizarre” and “juve¬ 
nile” speech. 

We can observe how ‘moderates’ like 
Edmonds and Unison’s Dave Prentis 
have been pushed into opposition by 
rank-and-file disquiet and a keen sense 
of their own self-preservation. However, 
Prentis exposed the true nature of this 
opposition: opposing PFI on the 
grounds that it is not ‘best value’. While 
both Edmonds and Prentis talk a good 
fight, the practical measures they propose 
are limited. Tme, Edmonds is fighting a 
relatively imaginative propaganda war 
with Labour on the ads pages of news¬ 
papers. Hence the full-page ad in The 
Guardian which shows a nurse holding 
a baby with a caption posing the ques¬ 
tion “Is she one of the wreckers, Tony?” 
But he still does nothing to mobilise his 
own rank and file. 

But what else would you expect? It will 
inevitably fall to socialists and commu¬ 
nists to provide winning leadership. In 
particular the Socialist Alliance must step 


into the breach. Our task is to challenge 
the hegemony of the trade union right 
by fighting for our programme and, cru¬ 
cially, begin to give the opposition to the 
Blairites coherent and organised politi¬ 
cal expression. 

However, sect amateurishness contin¬ 
ues to hinder us. The alliance’s compo¬ 
nent organisations continue to 
compartmentalise their activity in the 
crudest way - ie, ‘trade union work’ is 
placed in one pigeonhole while ‘alliance 
work’ or ‘youth work’ are in others. This 
finds spurious theoretical justification on 
the grounds that the alliance is nothing 
more than an (electoral) ‘united front of 
a special kind’. Though this theory is 
most closely associated with the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party, the actions of the other 
groups points to a de facto submission 
to its logic on their part too. The natural 
results of this can be seen most clearly 
in the adaptation of comrades to their cur¬ 
rent environment. 

It also leads us into the quite absurd 
cul de sac of work being duplicated by 
each sect. A good example of this is the 
situation on the tube where we find at 
least two rank-and-file bulletins mn by 
different component groups of the alli¬ 
ance exist - the AWL’s Tubeworker, and 
the SWP-backed Across the tracks. 
JTiough the AWL offered to place Tube- 
worker at the disposal of the S A, stupidly 
this was not taken up - and with the 
launch of the SWP’s effort we perhaps 
begin to understand why. The SWP in 
particular regards the Socialist Alliance 
as only fit for a ‘walk-on, walk-off’ role in 
trade union questions, as in anti-war and 
anti-racist work. 

On March 16 we have the opportunity 
to start to put this right with the SA-or- 
ganised trade union conference. We 
must seriously address these issues and 
set ourselves two goals. Firstly, we must 
cohere our forces and begin to build a 
fighting rank-and-file movement within 
each and every union. What that means 
in specific unions will, of course, depend 
on the particular circumstances. In some 
instances the right policy will to be to 
work within ‘broad left’ formations to 
bring them together; in others we should 
work openly as a Socialist Affiance frac¬ 
tion. The first step of uniting our forces 
will, however, develop the foundations 
for the rank-and-file movement that we 
need. 

Secondly, the programmatic basis for 
our union work - one that avoids tailing 
the defensive programme of the union 
bureaucracy and articulates an inde¬ 
pendent working class position - must 
be laid. And that can only mean putting 
the Socialist Alliance at the centre of all 
our work - making it the focus of the 
struggle to overcome the main weak¬ 
ness of the working class: the absence 
of a party • 

James Mallory 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Euro sidelines 

If Eddie Ford’s letter is anything to go by, 
the Weekly Worker is still having a prob¬ 
lem getting its ideas together on the euro 
and the EU. Whilst fully accepting my 
point that the single currency (like the EU 
itself) is an anti-working class project 
aimed at increasing its exploitation, he 
goes on to argue that in the event of a 
referendum on this huge event in world 
politics, socialists should stand on the 
sidelines and abstain. 

He tries to square this particular circle 
by arguing that, whilst the euro is an anti¬ 
working class project, so is the campaign 
against it. Well, it depends which cam¬ 
paign he is talking about. If he is talking 
about the xenophobic campaign of the 
Tory right, he is correct. If he is talking 
about an anti-nationalistic working class 
campaign, organised by socialists and 
based on the defence of jobs, services 
and democracy, it does not make such 
sense. 

The problem with the CPGB position 
(and that of its Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty mentors), whatever spin you put on 
it. is that it helps to ensure that the agenda 
on the single currency remains in the 
hands of the Tory right - something 
which confusion on the British left has 
already contributed to. We would be all 
wringing our hands on the sidelines with 
nothing to say. 

This would be a disaster in a referen¬ 
dum. Precisely what is needed is a cam¬ 
paign against the euro, based on the 
interests of the working class and with the 
Socialist Alliance at the centre of it. This 
would be impossible on the basis of ab¬ 
stention. We cannot be saying that the 
single currency is such a big threat to jobs 
and welfare that we are going to abstain! 

Eddie Ford argues that to vote ‘no’ in 
a referendum on this would be “objec¬ 
tively chauvinist”, even if it was on a 
socialist, anti-nationalistic, international¬ 
ist platform. This particular (Healy-like) 
allegation has not resurfaced since I un¬ 
wisely agreed to speak at an AWL forum 
on the single currency, thinking it was 
going to be an honest debate. 

What is also worrying about Eddie 
Ford’s letter is that many of his argu¬ 
ments actually point more towards a 
‘yes’ vote on the euro than an absten¬ 
tion. He argues that the result would make 
no difference either way to the struggle 
to defend welfare, lauds the Schengen 
agreement (on borders) by pointing only 
to its benefits rather than its overarch¬ 
ing and reactionary provisions, and ar¬ 
gues that the “only” beneficiaries of a 
‘no’ vote would be the chauvinist right. 
Where does all that lead you? 

Finally, my point on international soli¬ 
darity was that you don’t aid the cause 
of such international solidarity by ab¬ 
staining on a project which, if success¬ 
ful, will weaken the position of the 
working class in Europe and strengthen 
that of the bosses. 

Alan Thornett 
International Socialist Group 

Smearing 

Maclean 

If James Mallory’s intention is to reclaim 
John Maclean for the communist tradi¬ 
tion, it will not be possible by rehashing 
the reactionary psychological view of 
Maclean found in Bob Pitt’s pamphlet 
John Maclean and the CPGB (Weekly 
Worker December 20). 

James Mallory claims that Theodore 
Rothstein was held in high regard by the 
Bolsheviks. But Lenin attacked Rothstein 
in 1915 for his pacifist politics and his 
support for the Second International. 
While Maclean faced the harsh condi¬ 
tions of a convict in prison for his brave 
public declaration of Marxist principles 


during the war, Rothstein spent two years 
in the cosy surroundings of the govern¬ 
ment's war department working as a 
translator. Rothstein did not take part in 
the anti-war movement. Incidentally, nor 
did Harry Pollitt. 

Lieutenant-colonel Cecil Malone was 
a naval officer during the war and became 
a leading member of an anti-socialist 
propaganda society attacking Lenin, 
Trotsky and John Maclean as mad revo¬ 
lutionaries. When Rothstein bureaucrati¬ 
cally excluded Maclean from the unity 
convention of the British Socialist Party 
in 1920, he helped Malone be elected to 
the leadership of the party. 

Malone’s presence in the leadership 
of the CPGB cast doubt on the revolu¬ 
tionary credentials of his comrades. 
Maclean had strong rational grounds for 
not having political trust in some of the 
key leaders of the early CPGB. The his¬ 
torical context of the origin of these dif¬ 
ferences is left out or ignored by Bob Pitt, 
who focuses narrowly and selectively on 
late 1919 to early 1920 in isolation from 
the development of Maclean’s politics 
before 1919 and following the formation 
of the CPGB. 

The continuity and development of 
Maclean’s political ideas is trashed and 
is replaced by the smearing of Maclean’s 
politics as the reflection of mental illness. 
So we get the dogmatic statements that 
Maclean’s mental state was the main 
cause of the split with the CPGB. Mallory 
follows Pitt’s dogmatism in discounting 
political differences to assert that spy 
mania was responsible for Maclean’s 
hostility to the CPGB. 

Ironically, Pitt’s self-confessed one¬ 
sided pamphlet is obsessed with the re¬ 
ports of spies. He even goes as far as 
stating that "cabinet intelligence reports 
do help us form a general estimation of 
Maclean’s psychological condition”. 
His confidence in the objectivity of gov¬ 
ernment spies is only matched by his 
trust in the objectivity of prison doctors, 
as if their medical files on Maclean are the 
product of neutral scientific research. But 
Pitt has a simple-minded test. Maclean 
was either a political liar when he alleged 
some leaders of the CPGB were spies or 
alternatively he was mad. Since Maclean 
had political integrity then he was suf¬ 
fering from delusions. 

Maclean referred to his treatment in 
Parkhead prison in his famous speech 
from the dock in May 1918. Those who 
claim he was mentally unbalanced say it 
began with the allegations about food 
poisoning. Maclean declared that bro¬ 
mide had been routinely used to adulter¬ 
ate prisoners food, including his own. He 
also complained about the harsh treat¬ 
ment of conscientious objectors. His 
own comrade, Peter Macdougal, had 
been driven to a nervous breakdown after 
a spell in a Scottish prison. There was no 
independent investigation of Maclean’s 
allegations. But Pitt dismisses them as 
insane delusions. 

Like other members of the CPGB, com¬ 
rade Mallory seems predisposed to ac¬ 
cept the reformist prejudices of Bob Pitt 
due to his uncritical view of the early 
Communist Party. The CPGB is de¬ 
scribed as the highest organisational 
achievement of the working class in Brit¬ 
ain. In fact, the CPGB was mired in syn¬ 
dicalism and opportunist adaptation to 
Labourism. 

Maclean was able to predict that when 
the mass movement against capitalism 
reasserted itself, these leaders would di¬ 
vert it into safe channels. Their practical 
perspective was to capture the Labour 
Party and the trade unions. It was as¬ 
sumed revolutionary workers and devel¬ 
opments would flow through the Labour 
Party. A reformist view echoed by Bob 
Pitt today. These politics were articulated 
by Gallagher and Palme Dutt in 1922. The 
Labour Party could be won to socialism. 
In 1924 Dutt even welcomed the Labour 
government as a lesser evil. It was the 
CPGB’s job to sustain and uphold the 
new government. Compare this with 


Maclean’s political insight that a Labour 
government would be a sham serving to 
discredit socialism. 

The Bolsheviks had received an out¬ 
dated and optimistic view of the Labour 
Party. This overestimation of the role of 
socialist societies, and the real direct in¬ 
volvement of the millions of trade union¬ 
ists. inspired the unique tactic of 
affiliation to a reformist party. Bob Pitt 
sees Maclean’s opposition to affiliation 
as an example of his loony ultra-leftism 
or mental illness. But the affiliation tactic 
only served to reinforce the idea that the 
Labour Party was the vehicle for social¬ 
ism and the Communist Party was just a 
pressure group. Communists should 
stand under their own banner. 

Dave Sherry says Maclean made a mis¬ 
take not to join the CPGB. But the CPGB 
leaders would not have tolerated the in¬ 
dependent mind of Maclean. Sylvia 
Pankhurst was expelled from the party 
when she dared to print the views of the 
Workers Opposition in Russia. Maclean 
would not have lasted as long as 
Pankhurst. The conception of the party 
by leaders was bureaucratic centralism, 
not democratic centralism. The so-called 
Bolshevisation of the party in 1922 sim¬ 
ply reinforced this bureaucratic ten¬ 
dency. Pollitt ridiculed the idea of the 
membership of the party debating, dis¬ 
cussing and formulating policy. Their job 
was to follow the party line. 

This brings us to another point. Bob 
Pitt tells us Maclean did not understand 
the united front. But the classical united 
front entailed the presence of a strong 
Communist Party with a significant mem¬ 
bership. The tactic was to help the party 
to win over the rest of the class in joint 
action. The preconditions for the appli¬ 
cation of this tactic were missing in Brit¬ 
ain. Even the Comintern criticised the 
CPGB in 1923 for the aimless application 
of the tactic of the united front. Denun¬ 
ciation of false leaders is dismissed by 
Bob Pitt as ultra-left raving. But denun¬ 
ciation of reformist leaders was an essen¬ 
tial part of the united front tactic. 

James Mallory agrees with Pitt that 
mental illness drove Maclean to an inco¬ 
herent nationalism. According to Pitt, the 
idea of a separate Scottish organisation 
never entered Maclean’s mind during 
1919 when he fell out with Gallagher and 
Rothstein over unity negotiations. Com¬ 
rade Mallory believes Maclean’s differ¬ 
ences with the CPGB over the national 
question occurred after Maclean turned 
his back on the CPGB. 

Maclean did not declare openly for the 
Scottish workers’ republic in the brief 
arbitrary period selected dogmatically for 
this very reason by Bob Pitt. But it had 
been brewing in his mind for some years, 
including 1919. There was the consist¬ 
ent stress on national revolts breaking 
up empires. Maclean had been particu¬ 
larly impressed by the struggle of Irish 
republicans. Like Lenin he saw the 1916 
rebellion and the struggle that followed 
as a blow against the British empire. Na¬ 
tionalist revolt in Ireland would inspire 
the break-up of the British empire. 

By 1920 he developed these interna¬ 
tionalist republican politics to include 
Scotland, which he considered a nation. 
Scotland would follow Ireland. Scotsmen 
throughout the world were expected to 
respond to the revolutionary call. A Scot¬ 
tish breakaway at this juncture would 
bring the empire crashing down. In op¬ 
position to highland land seizures in 1920, 
Maclean appealed to the Scottish peo¬ 
ple not to play the game of English or 
American imperialism. Scottish land must 
belong to the Scottish. Scottish inde¬ 
pendence and the struggle for it meant 
economic as well as political independ¬ 
ence. This could only be assured by 
cooperation under communism in Scot¬ 
land. The primitive communism of the 
Scottish clans would be revived. 

Like the early Comintern and Lenin, 
Maclean overestimated the communist 
potential of nationalist struggles. Ma¬ 
clean’s daughter believes he was influ¬ 


enced by Connolly in fusing nationalism 
with socialism - with his later stress on 
Scotland’s historical tendencies towards 
cooperative production. His point that 
the primitive communism of the clans 
could be redeveloped suggests there 
could be a rapid transition to communism 
in Scotland. 

Bob Pitt says Maclean should have 
debated his differences with the future 
CPGB leaders. But at the meeting at which 
the Scottish party should have been 
formed. Gallagher was there to wreck it - 
and succeeded. He had already circu¬ 
lated letters and rumour that Maclean was 
mad or suffering from unspecified hallu¬ 
cinations. It was an attempt to destroy 
his political reputation. 

The tragedy of John Maclean is that 
his revolutionary communist politics iso¬ 
lated him in a British movement which 
often failed to even reach the political 
level of the Mensheviks. Everything was 
left to him, whether this was helping the 
families of Bolshevik refugees or oppos¬ 
ing the imperialist war. When Lenin re¬ 
turned to Russia in 1917 and proclaimed 
the socialist revolution, some of his com¬ 
rades regarded his comments as the rav¬ 
ings of a lunatic. Lenin has been driven 
mad by exile, they whispered behind his 
back. But the Bolshevik Party had a cul¬ 
ture of tolerance of polemical debate and 
discussion. It had members like Bukharin. 
And outside the Bolsheviks, there were 
comrades like Trotsky. 

In Britain there were no such comrades 
or political culture. 

Barry Biddulph 
Staffordshire 

Naming names 

I found the Socialist Alliance independ¬ 
ents' conference useful to get a snapshot 
of the state of the alliance in the various 
localities ( Weekly Worker January 24). 

There seems to be a lot of unevenness 
- particularly in regard to the Socialist 
Workers Party’s involvement and orien¬ 
tation. This fits my expectations, given 
that I would contend that the SWP is far 
from a homogeneous and monolithic or¬ 
ganisation and the comrades are, to a 
large extent, still finding their feet and 
learning how to work constructively with 
others on the revolutionary left. 

With regard to the naming of names, I 
understand the security issues around 
this (hell, it’s even been suggested that 
‘Mark Fischer’ might be a pseudonym), 
but I would generally like comments 
made by me to be (accurately) attributed 
to me - that’s the only way a dialogue can 
really develop. But, having said that, my 
preference would be to be referred to as 
Rob M - that way, any comrades on the 
local left would know who it was had slan¬ 
dered them and they could approach me 
in the pub, buy me drinks and argue the 
toss. Not using my full surname makes it 
a little bit more difficult for undesirable 
elements to use the phone book to track 
down my home address. 

But don’t quote me on that! 

Rob M 
email 

SP confusion 

John Malcolm’s letter was a confused 
political attack on myself and the Tees- 
side Socialist Alliance, which John played 
a central part in setting up (‘Hypocrisy’ 
Weekly Worker January 24). 

Firstly I am castigated for switching 
tactics on geographical organisation, 
temporarily merging Stockton and Mid¬ 
dlesbrough alliances into a single body 
because of an imminent important ‘Mid¬ 
dlesbrough’ election. Er, well, sort of, yes 
... The desertion of Socialist Party com¬ 
rades from the project means we have to 
reassess and temporarily meet on a dif¬ 
ferent basis, and the focus at the moment, 
alongside other initiatives, is the Mid¬ 
dlesbrough mayoral election. 

As to Socialist Party comrades com¬ 
plaining at only getting an invite the day 


before, this is peculiar, especially as na¬ 
tionally and locally they had insisted that 
they would want nothing further to do with 
the project if the SWP constitution was 
passed at conference. It’s a bit like cancel¬ 
ling a driving lesson and then berating 
your instructor for not turning up. How 
can you complain about not being in¬ 
volved in something you feel to be an ir¬ 
relevance and do not claim association 
with? 

As it happens, John was invited . 
Moaning about Socialist Party members 
not having sufficient notification is odd, 
as he knows the chances of his comrades 
attending such a meeting - even last year 

- were zero. The door does remain open 
locally and nationally. Despite some 
reservations on my part, SP comrades are 
allowed to attend as observers, although 
as yet no reciprocal arrangements appear 
to have materialised. 

As for the rejecting of the new consti¬ 
tution by the meeting being likely, this is 
wishful thinking. Apart from a couple of 
comrades who were clearly uneasy, a 
clear majority of those comrades present 

- mainly independents - were in favour. 
But, as John said, this wasn’t a priority 
for him. 

The bureaucratic wing of the Socialist 
Party have scored a tremendous victory, 
managing to shepherd then forces away 
from the SA with relatively few 
defections or any big rumpus internally, 
despite Scotland, despite Nellist. 
Certainly there will be joy at this in the SP 
ranks. However, the unease will express 
itself in some way. The fabric now 
binding the Socialist Party together is 
more fear of the unknown than any faith 
in the leadership. 

Comrades unhappy with the line 
should consider carefully where the fu¬ 
ture of the left lies. What aspects of their 
tradition are healthy and what deserve 
the ‘Room 101’ treatment. 

Lawrie Coombs 
Teesside 

Give up the ghost 

If I were you, I would think carefully 
about how much time and effort you put 
into the SA project and if necessary quit 
while the going is good. 

The SP asked nothing unreasonable 
in calling for proportional representation 
on the national committee, and they did 
the right thing in walking out of what has 
clearly been on the road to becoming 
another front for the SWP (a possibility 
which even some CPGB members have 
expressed concern over themselves). 
The inclusion and enthusiasm of some 
dissident left Labourites over the project 
is an expression of their naivety, and not 
a representation of any real left break with 
New Labour, or the forming of an organi¬ 
sation that has any genuine roots in the 
working class. Surely not even you 
would claim the SA has any real prole¬ 
tarian base? If you do, then your percep¬ 
tion of reality is blurrier than I thought. 

Face it, comrades: however much you 
like to give the latest red scares in the 
bourgeois press some credibility and 
dream the SA could be a fighting tool of 
the proletariat, it is sowing the seeds of 
its own destruction. I have read your 
defence of the SWP’s methods and they 
are pretty weak. Your logic seems to be 
‘centralisation - good; decentralisation - 
bad’. Seems you defend this method, as 
you wish this SWP front to become some 
kind of a patty - which is precisely what 
the SWP does not want it to be. They 
are in the majority, and, as you state, 
majorities have the final say in a central¬ 
ist organisation! 

Give up the ghost and instead put your 
efforts into a establishing a genuine com¬ 
munist movement. The group I was a 
member of last year did the right tiling in 
deciding not to join what will soon be¬ 
come a nonentity. 

Liz Quinn 
London 
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ISO solidarity 

The letters from comrades King and 
Hoskisson on the International Socialist 
Organisation (Zimbabwe) were pretty 
miserable examples of Workers Power’s 
sectarianism (Weekly Worker January 
31). 

Comrade Tafadzwa Choto in her re¬ 
cent interview with this paper appealed 
for international solidarity and financial 
help in the ISO’s struggle against Mu¬ 
gabe’s sham anti-imperialist regime 
(January 17). As internationalists, com¬ 
munists are duty-bound to support their 
appeal. It is unfortunate then that WP 
take the opportunity to indulge in sec¬ 
tarian point-scoring, the ISO’s heinous 
crime being not to see the programmatic 
light (LRCI-style of course). 

It was particularly galling to see com¬ 
rade King berating the ISO for support¬ 
ing a popular front when WP have clung 
to the coat tails of Labour for pretty 
much all their existence. (And even now 
WP has yet to provide a theorisation for 
their abandonment of auto-Labourism). 

But back to the issue at hand. We can 
reasonably assume that if the CPGB 
failed to render solidarity to the Argen¬ 
tine friends of WP because we hap¬ 
pened to disagree with the PTS’s 
method of party-building, then we 
would no doubt be (rightly) condemned 
for infantile sectarianism. But then com¬ 
rades King and Hoskisson believe that 
there is the LCRI and then the (centrist/ 
reformist) rest - if you don’t agree with 
the Trotskyist manifesto or WP’s posi¬ 
tion on the 4th International split in some 
far-off land then you can count on not 
getting any help from them. 

Thankfully this kind of nonsense is 
under increasing challenge on the left. 
Time to grow up, comrades, if you don’t 
want to be left behind. 

Phil Hamilton 
Stoke-on-Trent 
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Right to return? 

In his front-page article on the Middle 
East, Mike Speed writes: ‘To demand a 
democratic, secular Palestine - and leave 
it at that - is completely insufficient. To 
effectively deny the right of the Israeli 
nation to exist would be to reverse the 
poles of oppression”. From this deduc¬ 
tion he argues for a ‘two state’ solution 
(Weekly Worker January 24). 

I agree. However, I notice that amongst 
his list of demands, we have the follow¬ 
ing: “For the right to return of all dis¬ 
placed Palestinians.” Surely comrade 
Speed has contradicted himself? 

As I understand it - perhaps incorrectly 
- that would mean the automatic and 
collective right of over four million Pal¬ 
estinians to return to what is now Israeli 
territory. That is, to have the right to re¬ 
possesses or own enormous chunks of 
property and land which is currently 
jewish (rightly or wrongly). Surely this 
would mean the displacement of a large 
swathe of the jewish people? 

It does seems to me that by arguing 
for the “right to return’’ in such a man¬ 
ner, Mike Speed is actually calling for the 
jewish people to be “effectively” denied 
the right to nationhood. 

Brian Dee 
Binningham 

Para psychology 

I thought both programmes about 
Bloody Sunday were excellent (reviews 
Weekly Worker January 24,31). hi a back- 
handed way so presumably did the Daily 
Mail - hence the outrage. 

My only thought was that neither of 
them explained the military role that the 
Parachute Regiment and others had 
played internationally since the end of 
the war: in Malaya, Kenya, Borneo, Suez, 
Cyprus and, particularly, during a fero¬ 
cious campaign ending in 1967 against 
national liberation movements in Aden. 
In one engagement there, which the Para¬ 
chute Regiment refers to as the ‘Glorious 
First ofjune', 16 members oftheNLF and 
FLOSY (another group) were killed. 

Of course, the Parachute Regiment 
didn’t win the war because their political 
masters pulled out in November of that 
year, ending 128 years of colonial rule. 
And this wasn’t the first time the British 
army had been wrong-footed by the 
political establishment. Cyprus (Para¬ 
chute Regiment, 12 dead) springs to mind 
as a rearguard action that was blown off 
course by the wind of change. 

General Robert Ford (Sandhurst, 1943) 
was a career soldier who, presumably, 
imbibed this corporate culture: firstly that 
the Parachute Regiment was the ‘main 
man’ and secondly that betrayal by poli¬ 
ticians came with the territory. The same 
is presumably true of many officers and 
men in the regiment and would help to 
explain their psychological make-up. 

It is worth remembering that by 1970 
elite units of the British army were also 
fighting a covert war in Dhofar, a prov¬ 
ince of Oman, putting into practice what 
they had learnt in Aden and elsewhere 
to keep it safe for the ancien regime and 
its oil rigs. 

Frank Rogerson 
Ipswich 

Esperanto torture 

I have received a number of reports from 
Esperanto speakers about arrested and 
tortured Esperantists in Russia, the lat¬ 
est being an appeal from Vladimir Minin, 
USA representative of the Russian Es¬ 
perantist Union, asking people to raise 
the matter with the Russian ambassador 
in their country. Here are the facts. 

In December 2000 in the police station 
of the Lyuberecky district of Moscow, 
four Esperantists were arrested: Yuri 
Davydov, Irina Derguzova, Yevgeni 
Privalov and Tatyana Lomakina. Ten 
other Esperantists were searched. They 
are under threat of 20 years imprison¬ 
ment for founding illegal armed units, 
although they only had legally registered 
gas, air and hunting guns. The accused 


have spent 13 months in the 
Matrosskaya Tishina prison with no 
seriously proven charge. 

In prison SIZO-9 in Kropotnya, Y 
Davydov and T Lomakina were tortured 
and tormented. The interrogators broke 
three ribs of Y Davydov and burned the 
soles of his feet with fire. They put a hel¬ 
met on the head of T Lomakina and beat 
her head with a rubber truncheon. She 
lost consciousness. Afterwards she con¬ 
fessed to her non-existent crimes in or¬ 
der not to die from the tortures. 

All the possessions of the arrested in 
the town of Kaluga and the village of 
Moshkovo (Moscow region) have been 
burned and destroyed: houses, garages, 
other buildings, cars, 10,000 books, 1,000 
video cassettes, a fax machine, comput¬ 
ers, printers, scanners, telephones, cam¬ 
eras, video cameras, furniture, etc. Many 
possessions were stolen. 

In Russia all youth organisations (like 
the organisation of Y Davydov), which 
do not work under the guidance of 
Idushchie Vmeste - the youth organisa¬ 
tion of president Vladimir Putin - are per¬ 
secuted. 

Given everything above, the follow¬ 
ing questions need to be answered: 

1. Which crimes did those arrested com¬ 
mit? 

2. What proofs of the crimes do the in¬ 
vestigators have? 

3. When and where did the trial take place? 

4. What fate is in store for the non-gov¬ 
ernmental youth organisations in Russia? 

5. Are harassment and torture of the ac¬ 
cused not forbidden in Russia? 

6. Are private property and other prop¬ 
erty not protected in Russia? 

Stan Keable 
North London 

Safety concern 

I am increasingly concerned at the way 
the Weekly Worker is portraying the is¬ 
sue of comrade Greg Tucker, the victim¬ 
ised RMT local official at the heart of the 
South West Trains strike. 

It has been stated in at least two issues 
that Greg’s offence of speeding while 
driving a train was “minor”. Anyone who 
has worked as a driver will know that 
speeding is definitely not treated as a 
minor offence. Any driver caught speed¬ 
ing knows they will face a disciplinary 
hearing. The punishments range from a 
recorded reprimand to dismissal, depend¬ 
ing on the circumstances and serious¬ 
ness of the speeding. A driver will then 
be placed on the ‘specially monitored 
driver’ programme, where they will re¬ 
ceive extra attention from management. 
This is supposed to identify any under¬ 
lying problems and agree a strategy to 
overcome them. It is, however, used in 
the majority of cases as a means to bully. 

In their defence the train-operating 
companies (TOCs) have to work to a 
safety plan policed by Railtrack and Her 
Majesty’s Railway Inspectorate. This 
includes the treatment of drivers found 
to have breached safety critical rules and 
requires the use of ‘specially monitored 
driver’ policies. The HMRI have gone 
further and threatened TOCs with legal 
action if they ‘turn a blind eye’. They 
have also made it clear that they would 
like to prosecute in the courts drivers 
found to have breached these safety 
rules. We have to remember that the 
Morpeth train crash was due to a driver 
speeding around a sharp curve. 

I believe we have to be careful and 
honest in our reporting of these events. 
Greg Tucker has clearly been victimised, 
as the punishment far exceeds that ex¬ 
pected for a similar breach of safety mles. 
Aslef have been arguing for some time 
that these incidents should be taken out 
of the discipline procedure and looked 
at as accidents. No driver deliberately 
breaks safety rules and the blame culture 
infesting the rail industry needs chal¬ 
lenging. Aslef have announced they in¬ 
tend to ballot its drivers on Airiva Trains 
Northern as a result of their unfair and 
harsh discipline of three drivers. 

Peter Grant 

Chair, Manchester Piccadilly Aslef 




CPGB London seminars 

Sunday February 11, 5pm - ‘Class as process’, using Ellen Meiksins Wood’s 
Democracy against capitalism as a study guide. 

Sunday February 18, 5pm - ‘Main determinants of cultural/ideological 
change’, using Istvan Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

SSP youth 

Scottish Socialist Youth Conference, Saturday February 9, 11am, Caledo¬ 
nian University, Glasgow. Sessions on SSY charter/manifesto, legalise can¬ 
nabis campaign, anti-racist and anti-war work. Election of SSY organiser. 

Defend Council Housing 

National conference - Saturday February 9, 1 lam-4.30pm, Christian Cen¬ 
tre, The Parade, Birmingham city centre. Registration: £5, tenants; £12.50, 
union delegates. 

info @ defendcouncilhousing.org.uk 

Support the unions 

Tuesday February 12 - 7.30pm at Friends Meeting House, Euston Road, 
London (nearest tube - Euston). Support the RMT and PCS strikers. 
Speakers include Mark Serwotka, Tony Benn. Bob Crow and Paul Foot. 

SA national council 

First meeting - Saturday February 16, llam-5pm. United Services Club, 
Gough Street, Binningham. 

Attendance by local election candidates and agents is encouraged by na¬ 
tional executive. Agenda will also include SA trade union conference. One 
voting delegate per affiliated local Socialist Alliance. Pooled fare system 
(delegates only, cheapest reasonable means of travel). 

Remember Harney 

Commemoration of George Harney - Chartist, republican, internationalist. 
Saturday February 16, 3pm, Forum at Greenwich, comer Trafalgar Road/ 
Christchurch Way, London SE10. Trains: Maze Hill (rail), Cutty Sark (DLR). 
Buses: 177,180,188,286,386. 

Invited speakers include Danny Hammill (CPGB), Thomas Paine Society, 
Hobgoblin. Sponsored by Republican Communist Network. 

Labour democracy 

Annual general meeting. Campaign for Labour Party Democracy - Satur¬ 
day February 16,10.30am-4pm, Conway Hall. Speakers include Tony Benn. 
More information - 0208 458 1501 

Argentine Solidarity Campaign 

Supporter of Workers Party for Socialism (PTS) in Argentina available as 
speaker for meetings between February 18 and 27. 
argentinesolidarity@hotmail.com 

SA union conference 

‘The political fund - where should it go? Stopping privatisation and job 
cuts’. For all trade unionists, organised by Socialist Alliance. Saturday 
March 16, llam-4pm, Camden Centre. Bidborough Street, London WC1 
(back of Camden Town Hall, opposite St Pancras station). 020 7791 3138; 
office @ socialistalliance .net 

Please note changed venue. In view of the very good response the con¬ 
ference has had to be moved to a larger hall. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group write to: PO Box 6773, Dun¬ 
dee, DD1 1YL. 


NATIONAL DEMO 

Stop the war 



cpgb.ovg.uk/action 


National demonstration 
against Bush and 
Blair’s 
war- 

Saturday 
March 2. As¬ 
semble Hyde 
Park, London, 
lpm. Stop the 
US torture of 
prisoners. Hands 
off Somalia and 
Iraq. Stop the 
bombing now. 

Organised 
by Stop the War 
Coalition 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 

Establishing our presence 


Should the Socialist Alliance only stand in target seats in 
local elections? Dave Parks of Exeter SA argues for a 
wider contest 


I advocate standing in as many seats 
as possible in May, but prioritising se¬ 
lected areas. 

As I see it, it costs nothing to stand a 
candidate in local elections and it takes 
time for voters to simply get used to see¬ 
ing the organisation on the ballot paper. 
At its simplest level, standing a candidate 
with no work and even no leaflets will get 
the organisation known to people in that 
ward. In my experience a lot of Socialist 
Alliance members in Exeter have ob¬ 
jected to this on the grounds that it is 
wrong in principle to stand a paper can¬ 
didate. Underlying this perspective is a 
belief that the major parties work all the 
wards they stand. Well, from my experi¬ 
ence in the Labour Party I know this is 
not true. I also know that the Green Party 
takes the same view: ie, the best thing is 
to have a candidate backed up by loads 
of work, the next best thing is to have a 
candidate with little or no work, the worse 
thing is to have no candidate. 

There are actually very good reasons 
for standing ‘paper’ candidates. To not 
stand a candidate is to let down your own 
support. Some may be inclined to say 
that having a paper candidate is a bit of 
an insult and shows that you are not 
serious. I think this is very wrong. Not to 
stand is a message to vote for the oppo¬ 
sition. For example, we have 13 seats in 
Exeter up for election. We have provi¬ 
sionally decided to stand in as many as 
we can get candidates for, but to prioritise 
work in target seats. 

Now it may be that we are unable to 
get a local candidate in the Exwick area, 
which includes a large council estate. Let 
us say we have potentially 50 support¬ 
ers there: at the moment a tiny vote, but 
nonetheless our potential base. What 
effect does it have on these people if there 
is no SA candidate? Well, they must ei¬ 
ther abstain or vote for someone else. Will 
they remain our supporters in a year’s 
time if they don’t get the opportunity to 
vote for us? 

Now let us assume we have another 
100 or more voters who might consider 
voting for us in this ward. Clearly the best 
way to get to these people is to have a 
great campaign in that area and to actu¬ 
ally canvass them - but we do not have 
the resources to do this and we are fo¬ 
cusing on the other estates where we 
have more of a base. Again, will these 
people be more or less likely to support 
us in the future if they have a chance just 
to vote for us? 

There are other issues. A feature of 
campaigning for many Socialist Alliances 
has been the use of stalls in the centre of 
town - again, if you are trying to win over 
support you should be able to say to the 
person who lives in Exwick that they can 
vote SA. If they happen to ask why there 
is little campaigning in that area, you give 
a straight and honest answer and say 
that the SA does not have the resources 
to cover evetywhere. We are concentrat¬ 
ing elsewhere but we wanted to give you 
an option to vote for us. 

In electoral terms it has to be remem¬ 
bered that voting ‘habits’ are fomied over 
time. If someone has voted for you once, 
they are more likely to do so again. Break¬ 
ing from your party of choice for ait al¬ 
ternative is something that will take time 
for many voters. A socialist-inclined La¬ 
bour supporter may vote Labour again 
or rather abstain than change allegiance 
on the first opportunity. On that occa¬ 
sion, if given the choice, they might con¬ 
sider voting SA but eventually decide 
against it. At the next election, these same 
voters may well be more likely to make 
the break on the second opportunity. If 
we deprive them of the opportunity of 
supporting us by not standing a paper 
candidate then we set this process back. 


Of course it is ideal to have a vigor¬ 
ous campaign for all candidates, but 
this is simply not practical. Indeed, none 
of the major, let alone minor, parties ac¬ 
tually do this in most constituencies. 
They will usually put out an electoral 
address in each ward, while prioritising 
the marginal seats. In the complete 
unwinnables they always stand candi¬ 
dates and do little work. In exceptional 
circumstances they will not stand, but 
this usually results in huge protest 


W ith its first full meeting in almost 
three months, Haringey Socialist 
Alliance has officially re-emerged from 
the dead. The gathering on February 3 
was addressed by Greg Tucker, Louise 
Christian and Liz Davies and was billed 
both as the kick-start of our local election 
campaign, as well as a discussion on the 
state of the railways. 

About 50 people attended the meet¬ 
ing, most of them members of the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party, Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty and CPGB, plus half a dozen in¬ 
dependents. Unfortunately there were 
no new SA members and I recognised 
most faces in the crowd. That is not re¬ 
ally a surprise though, seeing as the few 
organising meetings have been very 
badly advertised, if at all. Liz Davies 
snorted loudly when I suggested during 
the meeting that many Socialist Alli¬ 
ances had to all intents and purposes 
closed down after the elections. "What? 
What are you talking about? That is not 
my experience at all,” she heckled. 

Maybe not yours, Liz, but the dozens 
of reports and letters in the Weekly 
Worker paint a more realistic picture of 
what is going on around the country. 
Most local Socialist Alliances are only 
now beginning to re-emerge after hav¬ 
ing been effectively switched off in fa¬ 
vour of SWP-instigated local Stop the 
War Coalitions or other campaigns. 

Greg Tucker briefed comrades on the 
current RMT strike and described, for ex¬ 
ample, how South West Trains manag¬ 
ers were ‘trained’ to become guards in 
only two hours - there were reports of 
trains leaving the stations with their 
doors open. He also raised the need to 
coordinate the various rail disputes that 
are going on throughout Britain: “We 
should make sure that strikes happen all 
over the country at the same time. This 
would produce a much bigger effect,” he 
correctly suggested. In stark contrast, to 
his appearances at other, non-SA, meet¬ 
ings and on radio and television, where 
the comrade had almost seemed to make 
a point of not mentioning the Socialist Al¬ 
liance, he now raised the need for the S A 
to get involved and potentially lead the 
struggle: “I’m very proud of the alliance, 
which has collected a lot of money for 
our strike. But we need more cooperation 
between strikers and the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance to move forward.” 

Liz Davies introduced the discussion 


within that party - you encourage your 
small support in an unwinnable to vote 
for someone else by not standing and 
you will potentially lose their support 
when you need it later. 

Where should work be done? Obvi¬ 
ously seats have to be prioritised and I 
would suggest working and canvassing 
one or two priority wards is better than 
just leafleting loads. I would go further 
and say that campaigning should be 
more issue-based. Thus it would make 


on the May local elections. She grandi¬ 
osely talked about “the renaissance of 
the left” and the need to fight for democ¬ 
racy. Apparently the Labour Party is 
preparing new legislation that would 
mean all votes at council meetings would 
be taken secretly. “We need to fight for 
accountability and transparency,” she 
quite rightly stressed. However, her so¬ 
lution for this lack of democracy is that, 
“We have to make clear to people that 
we would run services in an account¬ 
able way once we’re elected.” Comrade 
Davies was also very keen to emphasise 
how important it was “to receive a vote 
we don’t have to be ashamed of’. She 
argued strongly against standing paper 
candidates and said we should concen¬ 
trate on only a few selected seats. 

Of course, once our candidates start 
getting elected, they should take up their 
seats. But surely socialists should not aim 
to run councils in a more transparent way 
than Labour does, but to use our posi¬ 
tions to help people take control of serv¬ 
ices for themselves , I suggested from the 
floor. We want to facilitate the working 
class taking affairs into their own hands. 
If we are serious, we need to provide an 
all-round political alternative and not 
just an electoral one. 

Yes, we need to sink roots in local com¬ 
munities, but we also need to spread our 
influence and campaign as widely as 
possible. Standing many candidates can 
help to achieve this. We should view the 
question in this way: First and foremost 
we contest elections to make our voice 
heard, argue for socialist politics and 
establish that political alternative to La¬ 
bour. Only inasmuch as we start to suc¬ 
ceed will we achieve good votes in 
elections. 

It was interesting to note that all SWP 
members raised in their contributions the 
need to “always link the local fight with 
bigger politics”, as Kate Jelly put it. “Our 
sheets in Haringey are so dirty, because 
of privatisation. This is not exclusively a 
local question,” she argued. Sean Wallis 
insisted that, “We have to regroup. It is 
not good enough to fight just single-is¬ 
sue campaigns against Labour. For ex¬ 
ample, we have to challenge Blair on the 
war.” 

Unfortunately, the comrades from 
the SWP seem to think that the only 
people really equipped for such a task 
are ... themselves. A few non-SWP 


sense to leaflet an area that is not spe¬ 
cific to one ward if it was the catchment 
area of a school facing closure. We are 
unlikely to win seats, so sticking rigidly 
to electoral boundaries is not really that 
important. However, with such a hypo¬ 
thetical campaign I would advocate can¬ 
vassing the same area. 

It is important that local groups decide 
what is best for their areas. National guid¬ 
ance and suggestions are useful - but I 
would hope that we are encouraged to 


members had indicated before the 
meeting that they would be interested 
in contesting the elections, but the 
SWP only nominated each other. I am 
sure there will be more potential candi¬ 
dates forthcoming at our selection 
meeting in about four weeks time, but 
the SWP as the dominating group has 
a responsibility to actively encourage 


Representatives of the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty and Commu¬ 
nist Party of Great Britain met on 
Tuesday February 5 to discuss 
moves to establish an unofficial 
Socialist Alliance newspaper. 
The editors of the Weekly Worker 
and Action for Solidarity were 
present. 

After a wide-ranging discussion 
of overall perspectives for the SA, 
it was agreed to continue explor¬ 
ing the viability of a broadly sup¬ 
ported paper. Comrades from 
both the AWL and CPGB agreed 
that there was little point in sim¬ 
ply merging the organisations’ 
two publications - but without ac¬ 
tive support from independent or 
non-aligned comrades that was 
all that would be achieved. The 
project for an SA paper has to be 
owned by members of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance beyond our two 
groups. 

While differences of emphasis 
regarding the potential role of the 
alliance in the formation of a work¬ 
ing class party were brought out 
in the discussion, it was felt that 
there is sufficient unity to push 
ahead. 

Although no formal agreement 
on details has yet been reached, 
all present felt that such a paper 


use a bit of local knowledge and common 
sense. Finally, word of mouth is worth 
more than hundreds of leaflets - if we 
want to achieve good votes then we need 
to target and canvass people - rather than 
spread ourselves thin and do no can¬ 
vassing. This may sound like I am con¬ 
tradicting myself, but I am not - we stand 
as many candidates as possible, but they 
must be targeted in areas where we actu¬ 
ally work. 

There is a view that only the real heavy¬ 
weights should be candidates. Again, 
this is not the way the other parties do it 
and it would be wrong in principle to be 
so elitist. If you are good enough to be 
an SA member then you should be good 
enough to be a candidate - no prior ex¬ 
perience or expertise is required. Don’t 
be daunted - go for it and put yourself 
forward! • 


them. 

Only five comrades have so far been 
nominated, but there are 17 wards in Ha¬ 
ringey. At a previous meeting there was 
talk of standing one candidate in every 
ward. With well over 100 members in Ha¬ 
ringey that really should not be a 
problem • 

Tina Becker 


would need to be launched by a 
broad and representative confer¬ 
ence of SA members. No disagree¬ 
ment was expressed with the 
CPGB proposal that the politics of 
new publication would defend, 
concretise and enrich the de¬ 
mands outlined in People before 
profit in order to recruit to the So¬ 
cialist Alliance on the largest pos¬ 
sible scale. Likewise, there was 
no objection to our suggestion 
that a founding conference 
should elect, say, five editors and 
a contributing editorial board of 
10 or 20 which would meet per¬ 
haps quarterly. 

Outstanding issues to consider 
were agreed as follows: concrete 
details of the base of support in 
the alliance; proposed editors; 
defining differences between the 
AWL and CPGB on the Socialist Al¬ 
liance; the content and identity of 
the paper; campaigning for it in 
the alliance; financial structure 
and distribution; and a timetable 
for implementation. 

It is up to those in the alliance - 
whether in the CPGB, AWL or, cru¬ 
cially, non-aligned comrades - to 
begin campaigning in earnest for 
a paper that fights for the Social¬ 
ist Alliance • 

Marcus Larsen 


Haringey 

One ward, one candidate 


For an SA paper 

Moving forward 
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Hackney 

Opportunity to build 



Hackney SA: make it a tribune of the people 


H ackney council continues to be 
at the centre of national contro¬ 
versy, with the government re¬ 
cently forced once again to intervene with 
a £25 million bail-out. 

This apparent act of kindness was of 
course aimed at combating the growing 
unpopularity of the ruling Labour group 
in the run-up to the local elections in 
May. However, the remaining £50 million 
deficit means that die cuts and attacks 
on the working class look set to continue. 
Social service provision has been deci¬ 
mated along with childcare services - in 
the face of protests from both workers 
and service users. And the council has 
recendy announced that it plans to vote 
through yet another £13 million of cuts 
to essential services and recreational fa¬ 
cilities. 

All of this is of course simply more of 
what the working class in Hackney has 
come to expect. The council has been 
mired in controversy and corruption for 
the last 15 years and does not appear able 
to pull itself out of the swamp. Vote-rig¬ 
ging, in-fighting and management chaos 
have continued despite all the govern¬ 
ment’s best efforts. The decision to sell 
off the housing benefit and council tax 
sections to ItNet in 1997 created chaos 
throughout the borough. Elderly and 
unemployed people found themselves 
facing eviction orders from the council 
because ItNet did not pay then' benefits. 
Although eventually forced to take the 
service back under direct management, 
the council was left with a debt of £36 
million and is now planning an increase 
of 10% in council tax this year to help foot 
the bill. Once again the people of Hack¬ 
ney are being forced to bear the burden. 

The ruling Labour group is clearly very 
vulnerable to protest votes in May’s lo¬ 
cal elections. Despite its majority of only 
one, there is no real opposition within the 
council, and certainly none that is will¬ 
ing to mobilise the working class outside 
the council chamber. That is why the 
decision of Hackney Socialist Alliance to 
stand across the borough is so impor¬ 
tant. In a situation where all the main¬ 
stream parties (including the Greens) 
have been exposed, an ambitious and 
defiant opposition can will the demoral¬ 
ised and angry working class to its ban¬ 
ner. The Socialist Alliance gained good 
votes in Hackney in the GLA elections, 
with up to 20% of die vote in some wards 
in die north of the borough. Cecilia Pros¬ 
per saved her deposit when she stood 
in Hackney in the general election and 
local by-elections have seen us win ti¬ 
ll %. There is every reason to believe that 
we will gain substantial support in the 
May elections. 

Ten candidates have already been 
chosen with the possibility of more to 
come. Discussions have been held with 
the Communist Party of Britain and the 
Socialist Party with a view to not stand¬ 
ing against other leftwing candidates. 
These talks seem to have resolved mat¬ 
ters and it seems hopeful that we will not 
have a repeat of the sectarian farce last 
year in Northwold, where die Socialist 
Party stood its ‘anti-cuts’ candidate 
against the Socialist Alliance. Now out¬ 
side the alliance, SP comrades thankfully 
do not seem to be in a msh to repeat that 
mistake. 

It is very positive that the SA in Hack¬ 
ney has an ambitious approach. It can 
give a lead to others who feel less confi¬ 
dent. We certainly need to maximise our 
potential. But any push for votes for then' 
own sake carries big dangers, especially 
in the cun'ent climate. A miserable mix¬ 
ture of reformist electoral policies and 


localism is the last thing the working class 
needs. Unfortunately, however, in the 
eyes of some leading independents, not 
to mention Socialist Workers Party com¬ 
rades, implicit within the drive for ‘re¬ 
spectable’ votes is the notion that we 
should campaign around ‘respectable’ 
policies. Therefore anything too leftwing 
must be avoided so as not to ‘put peo¬ 
ple off’. 

The CPGB has proposed 10 bullet 
points that it considers the SA should 
include in its manifesto. It covers issues 
such as local democracy, privatisation, 
housing, immigration, racism, law and 
order, the continuing war in Afghanistan 
and the monarchy. Crucially it focuses on 
the necessity to put forward an inde¬ 
pendent working class programme that 
bases itself on the struggle for working 
class power. We need to fight for reforms 
that challenge the current consciousness 
of the working class, not accede to it. 

One bullet point that has already 
caused some controversy is one which 
calls for the working class to take respon¬ 
sibility for policing its own communities. 
It states that “the police are not and can¬ 
not be accountable to us”. Instead we 
need “community safety patrols answer- 
able to tenants’ committees and other 
working class bodies”. For some SWP 
representatives on Hackney SA’s offic¬ 
ers’ committee this is too much to stom¬ 
ach. They argue that it is akin to calling 
for workers’ defence and say that it will 
make us look like we support vigilante 
groups. The second claim is a red her¬ 
ring, and both allegations are thrown in 
to scare people away from dealing with 
this issue. The Socialist Alliance can 
make clear its condemnation of rightwing 
vigilante groups while at the same time 
calling for the working class to police 
their own communities. We should take 
the lead to ensure that such safety pa¬ 
trols are based on workers’ democracy. 
But without self-defence - against both 
the police and anti-social elements - what 
is the alternative? 

The idea of calling for an accountable 
police force has been raised. But this is 
simply to create illusions in an armed 
wing of the state. Even the most naive 
reformist must admit to a problem in pre¬ 
senting the police (especially the Hack¬ 
ney police) as a potential force for good. 
Stoke Newington police station in the 
north of the borough is notorious for 
brutality, racism and conuption. The SWP 
took the lead in campaigning for justice 
for Harry Stanley, who was shot dead on 
the way home by an armed response unit 
after somebody in a pub thought he was 
Irish and rang the police. The Harry 
Stanley Campaign got tremendous sup¬ 
port because of the experience of other 
sections of the community and the un¬ 
popularity of the police in Hackney. How 
can we now call for these same police 
officers to be accountable and carry out 
progressive policing on behalf of the 
working class? 

Another approach that has been 
mooted in the past is to blame crime on 
poverty and social exclusion, but not put 
forward any practical solutions. This al¬ 
lows those uncomfortable with calling for 
police accountability off the hook. It also 
obviously leaves us without answers for 
the wide-scale social dislocation in this 
deprived inner-city borough. People liv¬ 
ing in genuine fear of petty crime, which 
is endemic on some estates, are clearly 
not going to be satisfied with an expla¬ 
nation of the social roots of the problem. 
They need to feel they can take some 
action. Without answers from the Social¬ 
ist Alliance they will turn to the police or 


rightwing vigilante groups. The issue of 
crime is one of those most commonly 
raised on the doorstep. We must have 
real independent working class answers 
and not seek to avoid the question for 
fear of not appearing respectable. 

Overall the key issue behind the mani¬ 
festo debate is whether we present our¬ 
selves as reformists or revolutionaries. 


T he left always seem to struggle when 
there is a debate around the issue of 
trade unions. Although the February 5 
public meeting organised by Bristol So¬ 
cialist Alliance was advertised as 
‘Should the unions fund New Labour?’, 
and local trade unionists were mailed 
about the event, the actual debate fo¬ 
cused more on union failings. 

Liz Davies informed everyone of how 
she sat and watched union leaders sell 
out to Labour, how Labour was pro-pri¬ 
vatisation, and how the Enron scandal 
shows just how much big business sets 


There is certainly a minority of comrades 
within the SA whose views could be 
described as left Labour. They have the 
right to argue for their approach, just as 
we argue for ours and hopefully will be 
able to win them over. If they lose then 
they should have the continued right to 
air their own opinions, as candidates and 
as SA members. But why should the 


the tune to which the government 
dances. The last two points were relevant 
to the question, but the masses largely 
focused on the first, she said. 

Phil Jones of Unison described the 
“fantastic shift” taking place in society 
by using an example of a Labour parlia¬ 
mentary secretary who was starting to 
think that people should not pay the 
political levy. 

Whilst many evangelical Socialist 
Workers Party members agreed, most 
people were of the opinion that one swal¬ 
low does not a summer make and, as 


majority of Hackney SA, being pro¬ 
fessed revolutionaries, pretend to be re¬ 
formists in the election? Even worse, why 
should those who refuse to pretend they 
are reformists be barred from stating their 
personal opinions? 

The problem is electoralism - making 
the number of votes the key issue and 
the politics simply an adjunct of that. 
Throughout the 1980s and 1990s the 
SWP argued against standing in elec¬ 
tions because they did not want to be¬ 
come reformist - or electoralist. Now the 
comrades are standing it appears many 
of them do not want to be revolutionary 
- at least not on the doorstep. The pull to 
the right must be consciously fought by 
all those aware of the need for the work¬ 
ing class to be aimed with revolutionary 
politics. 

We have important opportunities to 
build a mass base in Hackney. We have 
now a far better relationship with the 
main unions in the borough and are play¬ 
ing a central role in many of the cam¬ 
paigns against the cuts. A community 
conference is being organised in March 
to map out a strategy and rally support 
for continued opposition to defeat them, 
and the S A is involved in building for this 
event. It is positive that leading trade 
unionists like John Page, branch secre¬ 
tary of Hackney Unison, is arguing for a 
move away from simply a defensive ap¬ 
proach to the cuts. We too need to raise 
horizons and be ambitious politically. 

Our candidates must aim to become 
tribunes of the people - not simply more 
honest or efficient service-providers • 
Anne Me Shane 
Hackney SA 


social shifts go, this example was up there 
with the Sinclair C5. 

One comrade stated that the union 
movement has never achieved anything, 
and that we should focus on the work¬ 
ing class. Whilst a lone voice, the fact that 
he was able to view these as two sepa¬ 
rate sections of society, consisting of 
different people, goes to show just how 
intelligent most of the debate was: most 
contributions centred on how the union 
leaders were useless and anti-working 
class. Many stated that the lay member¬ 
ship should stand up to them and de¬ 
mand the funding go to those who stood 
up for union principles. 

In my opinion attacking union leaders 
and blaming them for all that is wrong 
simply serves to perpetuate the idea that 
we need leaders to do it for us, and the 
only reason we have not got what we 
want is because we have the wrong lead¬ 
ers. Attempting to create an atmosphere 
of ‘them and us’ is not a socialist method. 
Divide and rule is a capitalist tool that all 
socialists should be against. 

The fact is that in order to change 
where the political fund goes, the major¬ 
ity of the members must agree. This 
means taking the message to the mem¬ 
bers, engaging with them, getting them 
and convincing them of the arguments. 
People will only fight for what they be¬ 
lieve in. Hopefully the March 16 SA un¬ 
ion conference will seek to achieve this, 
and not be an extension of what was on 
offer here • 

Gavin Brooks 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Neither localism 
nor bureaucratism 


M ore teething problems, it seems. 
As comrades get used to the 
new Socialist Alliance constitu¬ 
tion, it seems a combination of stubborn 
localism, cack-handed bureaucratism 
and at times sheer idiocy has led to a fall¬ 
ing out in some local alliances. At present 
we have ructions in Hull and East York¬ 
shire and in Bedfordshire. 

We have already heal'd one side of the 
story from Bedfordshire Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in the form of a submission from 
Revolutionary Democratic Group com¬ 
rades (Weekly Worker January 31). The 
editor has invited the Socialist Workers 
Party to give its side of the story, but no 
luck so far. Fortunately we have had a 
response from the SWP in Hull (see be¬ 
low). 

At the heart of these two disputes is 
residual localism. A clear majority of all 
members (and a majority of non-SWPers 
too) have opted for a single structure, 
based on unitary organisation. In effect, 
local alliances are branches of the na¬ 
tional SA - with, of course, a consider¬ 
able degree of autonomy. Some comrades 
still feel that minorities have the right to 
veto the decisions and activity of the 
majority. The time for provisos that guar¬ 
antee such vetoes, if they ever were rel¬ 
evant or useful, has passed. 

There is also a grudging hostility to¬ 
wards the SWP, particularly from people 
who have been through tine ‘SWP expe¬ 
rience’. However, the idea that building 
a strong, open and democratic culture is 
about getting one over on “the 
Swampos” is childish and counterpro¬ 
ductive. The SWP is our ally - albeit at 
times a difficult ally - in building the So¬ 
cialist Alliance. Even so, its response to 
petty differences in local SAs has some¬ 
times been clumsy. 

A case in point is the Hull and East 
Yorkshire Socialist Alliance (Heysa). The 
January 30 meeting saw a walkout by 
seven comrades - all SWP members. 
What was peculiar about this was that 
these comrades, far from being a minor¬ 
ity, constituted the absolute majority of 
the meeting, attended by 12 Heysa mem¬ 
bers. 

The walkout came after a motion that 
Heysa should affiliate to the Socialist 
Alliance nationally was declared “not 
carried” - despite having the support of 
nine comrades, with only two voting 
against. How could this be? The answer 
lies in the peculiar, bureaucratic consti¬ 
tution adopted by Heysa when it was set 
up in the summer of 2000. 

According to this constitution, mem¬ 
bers of affiliated organisations (there were 
two - the SWP and Socialist Party) are 
disenfranchised: only unattached mem¬ 
bers of Heysa have an individual vote. 
In order to be successful any motion 
must have the support of a majority of 
both independent members and affiliated 
organisations, which have a single vote 
each, irrespective of their size. 

This arrangement placed in the hands 
of either organisation exactly the kind of 
veto we need to leave behind. For exam¬ 
ple, the single SP member present last 
Wednesday, Keith Ellis, could if he so 
wished have prevented not only national 
affiliation, but any other proposal he 
alone disapproved of. Locally the SP did 
not really have much credibility after fail¬ 
ing to support the Socialist Alliance can¬ 
didate. Roger Smith (an SWP member), 
in the general election. To be fair to com¬ 
rade Ellis, he had stated that he would 
not use his veto on this occasion and, if 
a majority of independent Heysa mem¬ 
bers voted to join the national body, he 
would abstain. 

But it did not come to that, since the 
four independents split two-two when 
the vote was taken. Thus two comrades 
were able to thwart the wishes of an over¬ 
whelming majority. This is the sort of dy¬ 
namic “consensus democracy” that the 
Socialist Party wished us to adopt for the 
SA as a whole on December 1. A recipe 
for paralysis. For two people to stand 
against not only the majority in attend¬ 
ance on January 30 but the decision of 
the December 1 conference is petty- 
minded localism. However, the fact that 


only four non-aligned members turned 
up to the meeting shows a lack of pull¬ 
ing power that has also been in evidence 
throughout the SA. 

It has to be said that this bizarre con¬ 
stitution of electoral colleges and en¬ 
trenched stalemate was actually agreed 
to by the local SWPers who helped es¬ 
tablish Heysa. Obviously the SWP cen¬ 
trally was not too pleased with its 
comrades supporting such a set-up. It did 
not repeat that mistake again. 

In my opinion the SWP tactic of walk¬ 
ing out and forming another Socialist 
Alliance was wrong. I drink it would have 
been far beder to continue attending and 
campaigning through Heysa, bringing 
national campaign material and priorities 
to the local alliance. Given that it was only 
two independents who blocked the vote 
to recognise the national constitution, it 
would not exacdy have been hard to win 
a majority of non-aligned comrades at a 
future meeting. Probably the next one. If 
the Socialist Party then chose to use its 
veto, the majority of such a meeting 
could politely show the SP the door - veto 
or not. 

Bedfordshire seems a different case. 
Whereas the situation in Heysa is unten¬ 
able (with the SWP correct in principle, a 
tad clumsy in practice), in Beds the SWP 
seems set on getting rid of three people 
who are either in the RDG or influenced 
by it. In doing so, the SWP conuades 
have managed to unite the existing ac¬ 
tive membership of the local alliance 
against diem. If you sign up 27 people to 
a meeting and win votes 26-22 - the situ¬ 
ation described by the RDG - your vic¬ 
tory is Pyrrhic. Yet the RDG itself is 
playing a poor role - siding with the most 
backward, most localist elements. 

In last week’s paper, the RDG com¬ 
rades wrote: "What took place in the 
BSA was a direct result of the decisions 
of the December 1 conference. It gave the 
SWP the green light. It was obvious to 
everybody but the most naive political 
ignoramuses that after the Socialist Party 
had been pushed out the next target 
would be the BSA and the RDG.” 

Let us make no mistake. The Socialist 
Pally was not “pushed out”. It walked. 
Frankly, the Taaffeites had been trying 
to engineer a situation where they could 
split from die alliance ever since the SWP 
threw in its lot with us. The RDG is act¬ 
ing as the attorney of Taaffeite sectari¬ 
anism by suggesting the SP was 
somehow forced to turn its back on unity. 
Attempting to martyr yourself before 
what you see as the SWP behemoth is 
not serious politics. 

What seems to be at the heart of die 
Beds fiasco is die fact that the incumbent 
officers and the majority of members are 
reluctant to surrender unnecessary and 
proscriptive clauses in their local consti¬ 
tution. By contrast the SWP - foolishly - 
seems to be taking the line of ‘no local 
constitutions required’. Both positions 
are ill-considered. According to the cur¬ 
rent Beds SA constitution, acceptance of 
the political programme of the local alli¬ 
ance is a condition of membership. The 
December 1 constitution ought to have 
changed that. Bedfordshire comrades are 
part of a national organisation whose 
main policies are contained in our general 
election manifesto. People before profit. 
Of course, Beds SA is free to pass what¬ 
ever programmatic document it wishes. 
However, it cannot be a condition of mem¬ 


bership for people to have even read the 
document, let alone accept it. 

On the other hand, for the SWP to say 
that there should be no constitution lo¬ 
cally is, frankly, barmy. I would say any 
decently functioning alliance needs a 
constitution, however brief. How else is 
it to be determined how officers are 
elected and made accountable, how of¬ 
ten meetings are to be held, etc? How¬ 
ever, any such document must not be in 
contradiction with the national constitu¬ 
tion. Here are the relevant clauses: 

“Dl: Local and regional organisation 
will have to be flexible to take account of 
the fact we are a small but growing or¬ 
ganisation and the fact that effective cam- 


T he Socialist Workers Party withdrew, 
suddenly and dramatically, from the 
Hull and East Yorkshire Socialist Alliance 
on January 30 2002. 

The walk-out came in the middle of a 
Heysa general meeting which was forced 
to conclude prematurely when all the 
SWP members, including the meeting’s 
chairman, suddenly got up and left the 
room. They did not say why they were 
going - merely that they would not be 
coming back. 

The walk-out came seconds after a 
proposal from the SWP that Heysa 
should affiliate to the Socialist Alliance 
national organisation, and tear up its fed¬ 
eral constitution to adopt the national 
rules instead, had failed to get the sup¬ 
port of a majority of independent mem¬ 
bers (ie, those who were not members of 
an affiliated political party). 

Heysa is a genuine alliance which, until 
January 30, consisted of the SWP, the So¬ 
cialist Party and independent socialists. 
Heysa, unlike the Socialist Alliance na¬ 
tional organisation, has a federal consti¬ 
tution which guarantees that no political 
party can exercise a dominant role. This 
federal structure has allowed the Social¬ 
ist Party and independent socialists to 
work alongside the SWP on the many 
areas where they are in agreement with¬ 
out fearing that the SWP (by far the larg¬ 
est left group in East Yorkshire - as they 
are nationally) would dominate and con¬ 
trol the organisation. 

In December 2001, the SWP used its 
superior numbers to impose a constitu¬ 
tion in the Socialist Alliance national or¬ 
ganisation which, effectively, aimed it into 
a political party under their control - an 
alliance in name only. This new national 
constitution also sought to turn eveiy lo¬ 
cal Socialist Alliance (previously inde¬ 
pendent local or regional organisations) 
into mere branches of the national organi¬ 
sation. This in aim required all local mem¬ 
bers to become individual members of the 
national organisation, or be expelled from 
their local alliance. 

Heysa is one of the few local alliances 
with a federal structure. This meant the 
SWP were unable to simply pack a meet¬ 
ing with their members and force through 
a decision to merge with the national or¬ 
ganisation. Having agreed to the federal 
structure when Heysa was set up in 2000. 


paigning and fighting different kinds of 
elections will require different organisa¬ 
tional forms. These local and regional al¬ 
liances must, however, demonstrate that 
they comply with certain common crite¬ 
ria in order to be viable (to be further 
developed by the executive during 2001- 
2002 for presentation to the 2002 AGM): 

(a) the alliance has an organising group 
(or steering committee) with specific 
named responsibilities (including treas¬ 
urer and membership secretary); 

(b) the alliance has a regular meeting, 
publicly advertised, open to all members 
(and potential new members); 

(c) the alliance maintains an up-to-date 
membership list and provides member- 


the SWP suddenly demanded that it be 
tom up to allow each SWP member a 
separate vote - giving them control of the 
organisation. When the proposal failed 
to get majority support from non-SWP 
members of Heysa they walked out en 
masse in an attempt to demoralise the re¬ 
maining members and persuade them to 
give up and dissolve Heysa in its exist¬ 
ing form. 

It is now planned for the remaining 
Heysa members to meet again in Febru¬ 
ary to decide whether to maintain the al¬ 
liance locally without the SWP (by far the 
largest and most active group involved 
in all Heysa activity since it was estab¬ 
lished) or to give up and dissolve the or¬ 
ganisation. 

Whatever Heysa members decide, it 
is expected that the SWP will set up a ri¬ 
val ‘alliance’ organisation in the Hull area 


O n Wednesday January 30 the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party resigned from 
the Hull and East Yorkshire Socialist Al¬ 
liance and were followed by two of the 
four independent members present at the 
meeting. This was caused by the alliance 
voting not to affiliate to the Socialist Al¬ 
liance nationally, although 75% of the 
people in the room supported affiliation. 
Such was the effect of the peculiar con¬ 
stitution that Heysa had adopted. 

The main issue was the structured 
voting system that gave a single vote 
to each affiliated organisation and to 
those who were not members of an af¬ 
filiate. A motion had to have a majority 
of votes of both affiliates and non- 
aligned members. Unfortunately we 
achieved affiliation from only the SWP 
and the Socialist Party (Other organisa¬ 
tions supporting the SA nationally may 
be able to say why their supporters 


ship details to the national organisa¬ 
tion as required.” 

“D3: Local Socialist Alliances should 
operate on similar principles to the na¬ 
tional executive, trying to reach agree¬ 
ment where they can but deciding issues 
by majority vote where they cannot.” 

This seems clear and reasonable 
enough and surely must be regarded as 
a democratic foundation upon which a 
local constitution can be based. It is time 
to put pettiness and localism behind us, 
but the majority should exercise patience 
with comrades who are slow or reluctant 
to accept the decisions of December 1 • 
Marcus Larsen 
national executive member 


(perhaps even using the same name), 
which they can more easily control. 

Commenting on the debacle, Heysa 
secretary Steve Radford said: “It’s a 
great pity that our friends and comrades 
from the SWP felt obliged to act in this 
disruptive and negative manner. I pre¬ 
sume this was the line their party leaders 
told them to take and, as loyal members 
of a democratic centralist party, they had 
to follow that line. However, the whole 
sony episode shows that we on the left 
can only build an effective alliance if it is 
formed on federal principles which pre¬ 
vent domination by the largest group. 
The SWP are the biggest party on the 
UK left nowadays and they seem deter¬ 
mined to make sure that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance does not offer activists an 
alternative organisation to join which is 
outside the SWP’s control” • 


wouldn’t affiliate in Hull), which had the 
effect of giving either affiliate an acci¬ 
dental veto. This could even happen 
when there was total unanimity on the 
part of the non-aligned members at a 
meeting (ironically, this actually hap¬ 
pened on a motion that would have 
given the latter more rights). 

Obviously the constitution was incom¬ 
patible with that of December 1 and af¬ 
filiation on that basis would have 
required alterations to it. The SWP pro¬ 
posed affiliation on that understanding 
but could not get a majority of the non- 
aligned members present (it was two 
each). As a result we left the alliance with 
tire intention of forming a new one on the 
basis of the national constitution. 

Let nobody be under any illusion that 
non-aligned members had any rights in 
tire existing set-up. The new one will pro¬ 
vide them • 


Heysa minority statement 

Issued by Steve Radford 


SWP statement 

Issued by Geoff Collier (former chair 
of Heysa) and Roger Smith (Hull 
North general election candidate) 
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SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 


Programme and party 


The SWP’s main problem is that it is “not big 
enough”, says Paul Foot. Size isn’t everything, 
reckons Mark Fischer 


S ocialist Review is the middlebrow 
monthly of the Socialist Workers Party- 
While it generally avoids the patron- 
isingly dumbed down tones of the postage 
stamp snippets in Socialist Worker, it rarely 
carries a genuinely thought-provoking article. 
January’s issue was an exception - in a way. 

I recommend to all comrades a piece by the 
outstanding investigative reporter, Paul Foot 
(‘The party’s just begun’ - all quotes from this 
article unless otherwise stated). Comrade Foot 
makes the case that to achieve socialism 
“spontaneous activity is not enough’’ and 
that “we need collective organisation”. How¬ 
ever, the content of the article underlines once 
again that the method of the SWP actually 
remains that of adaptation to spontaneity. 
Moreover its concept of ‘party’ is a deeply 
sectarian one. 

Ironically, the one truly interesting feature 
of comrade Foot’s short article is what he can¬ 
not bring himself to say, not what he actually 
gets down on paper. Over two pages of argu¬ 
ment, the comrade cannot bring himself to tap 
out the word ‘programme’. It is from this 
vacuum at the heart of SWP politics that all 
the problems, inconsistencies and opportun¬ 
ist weaknesses of its practice flow. 

SWP writers have been consistently aller¬ 
gic to the ‘P’ word. Writing at the time of the 
150th anniversary of the Communist mani¬ 
festo, for example, Dave McNulty and others 
told us that it had become “one of the most 
popular pamphlets of all time" (SR January 
1998). Again, in seven pages of fulsome praise 
of this pivotal work, the SWP journalists cyni¬ 
cally manage to avoid actually telling us at any 
stage what it was - that is, the programme of 
the Communist Party. 

But this is not simply a question of linguis¬ 
tic eccentricity. As an organisation, the SWP 
prides itself on having no programme. lead¬ 
ing members boast of its absence. As 
Maureen Watson told a session on ‘Centrism 
and ultra-leftism’ at the SWP’s annual ‘Marx¬ 
ism’ school in 1990, “Lenin would be turning 
in his grave at the thought of being bound 
hand and foot by a programme” (cited in Re¬ 
publican Marxist July 1990). In case readers 
were wondering - yes, this is the same Lenin 
who repeatedly wrote of the “tremendous im¬ 
portance of a programme for the consolida¬ 
tion and consistent activity of a political party” 
(VI Lenin CW Vol 4, Moscow 1977, p229). 

Comrade Watson’s foolish throwaway re¬ 
mark is very instructive, however. It shows us 
not that Lenin and the Bolsheviks were wary 
of being “bound” by a programmatic docu¬ 
ment. In truth, it is the leadership of the SWP 
that view these things as unnecessary encum¬ 
brances to building then' ‘party’. 

For example, before the two acrimoniously 
parted ways, the SWP leadership fought with 
its fraternal organisation in the United 
States over tactics 
in the anti- 
capital- 


If a 

presumption 
of SWP 
‘discipline’ is 
that its 
membership 
has “the same 
ideas”, then 
disagreement 
becomes an 
act of 

indiscipline, a 
challenge not 
simply to the 
majority, but 
to the 

organisational 
integrity of the 
group itself 






movement. Alex Callinicos - an authoritative 
and long-term member of the SWP’s inner elite 

- wrote that the US organisation was foolish 
to believe that “the way in which revolution¬ 
aries differentiate themselves within [move¬ 
ments] is by ‘putting forward the arguments’ 
which set us apart ...” Instead, it was in “be¬ 
ing the most dynamic and militant force in 
building the movement in question that we dis¬ 
tinguish ourselves and draw new people to¬ 
wards us”. 

In other words, if it moves, chase it. Hand 
out loads of placards. Convince people that 
joining the SWP is simply the natural next step 
demanded by the politics they already have - 
whether those politics are pacifist, left reform¬ 
ist, whatever. Then, once they are in ‘the party’, 
they can be ‘educated’. With this method. 
‘Marxism’ is kept as the preserve of the ‘party’: 
any old crap politics will do for propagation 
in the movement as long as they facilitate re¬ 
cruitment to the organisation. 

Put another way, the SWP tails spontane¬ 
ity in order to build itself - a cynical and un- 
Marxist approach. This explains its advocacy 
of left Labourism as being appropriate for the 
Socialist Alliance or pacifism for the Stop the 
War Coalition. 

In the absence of a coherent political method 

- codified in a programme - the SWP reduces 
the question of revolutionary unity to organi¬ 
sational unity in the ranks of the SWP. Paul 
Foot impresses on us the “need for coordi¬ 
nation, for linking the different and disparate 
struggles of the dispossessed ... This not just 
a matter of strikes ... It involves coordination 
on every issue that constricts working peo¬ 
ple ...” Thus he argues against a “new objec¬ 
tion” he has encountered to joining a 
revolutionary party. 

“Why do I have to join a party?” some peo¬ 
ple ask him. “Why can’t I just take part in cam¬ 
paigns such as Globalise Resistance or the 
campaign against the war in Afghanistan?” 
In response, comrade Foot asks, “Where did 
these campaigns come from? How can they 
be sustained? ... They required organisation - 
yes, leadership.” 

The article finishes with the flourish: “Of all 
the socialist parties in Britain today by far the 
largest, by far the most disciplined, by 
far the party most likely to or¬ 
ganise wider campaigns in 
a non-sectarian manner 
[debatable, to say the 
least - MF], is the SWP, 
whose main... fault is 
that it is not big 
enough.” So, join 
up. Simple isn’t it? 

In fact, the 
unity that needs to 
be fought for be¬ 
tween the “disparate 
struggles” our class and 
the oppressed wage under 
capitalism is primarily a po- 

r litical one. A revolutionary 
programme crystallises the gen¬ 
eralised, strategic line of march the 
^ working class needs to take it from 
today’s conditions to those of 
revolution. Thus it is able to 
unify all the partial strug¬ 
gles of the day - be they on 
wages, against racism, sex¬ 
ism or the monarchical 
constitution - into a gen¬ 
eral assault on the state. It 
is by intervening in strug¬ 
gles in imaginative, re¬ 
sponsive and militant 
ways 
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that communists fight for this programme. To 
the extent that they are successful, sponta¬ 
neity is overcome, genuine working class 
unity forged. 

Viewed in this light, comrade Foot’s method 
- the method of his organisation - actually 
perpetuates sectionalism. The only spurious 
‘unity’ the comrades seem able to offer is sim¬ 
ply to join the ranks of the SWP itself. But 
without real political cohesion, what type of 
‘unity’ are we talking about here? Can it be a 
genuinely democratic unity? 

Any comrade with a degree of experience 
of the revolutionary left will find comrade 
Foot’s criticisms of the Labour Party’s reliance 
on focus groups to formulate policy ironically 
amusing. He tells that it is “the exact opposite 
of any genuine democracy. That depends 
entirely on the process of argument, of chal¬ 
lenge and counter-challenge.” Are we being 
told that the inner fife of the SWP consists of 
an “argument, challenge and counter-chal¬ 
lenge” to the abmpt policy turns of the lead¬ 
ership? Nonsense. It is established fact on the 
British left that the SWP has a regime of bu¬ 
reaucratic diktat. That dissenters are system¬ 
atically sidelined or turfed out. As one group 
of ex-members put it, “Successive layers of 
cadre are driven out of the party, or into pas¬ 
sivity in the party, every time the leadership 
makes one of its characteristic ‘turns’” (ISG 
Group Democracy and the SWP 1994, pi 1). 

While the degree of latitude the SWP may 
allow its top apparatchiks and luminaries like 
Paul Foot may be quite wide, for every layer 
of the party below them a bureaucratic ‘disci¬ 
pline’ prevails. Fundamentally, this flows from 
the sect-project of the SWP. Since it subordi¬ 
nates principle to the organisational growth 
of the group, the last thing the leadership 
needs is a standard, or reference point, in the 
form of a revolutionary programme against 
which it can be judged; still less an independ¬ 
ently-minded rank and file, confident that they 
can openly voice criticisms and win people 
to their point of view. What the SWP does 
have though is “discipline”. 

Comrade Foot tells us that, “It is precisely 
that discipline and that ability to act together 
that provides the party with its greatest as¬ 
set: the self-confidence of its members, a self 
confidence that flows from the knowledge that 
when we think, debate and act we do so with 
others inspired by the same ideas and the same 
objective” (my emphasis - MF). 

Pardon? The same ideas? So what’s the 
point of debating? If Paul refers here to the 
broad overarching ‘ideas’ of socialism and 
communism, a revolutionary road rather than 
parliamentary, then fair enough. But these are 
covered by the phrase “the same objective”, 
of course. If a presumption of SWP ‘discipline’ 
is that its membership has “the same ideas”, 
then disagreement becomes an act of 
indiscipline, a challenge not simply to the 
majority, but to the organisational integrity of 
the group itself. In this way, someone with 
different ideas becomes an enemy of the party 
and is treated like a traitor. Ask any comrade 
who has been expelled or more ‘informally’ 
ejected from the SWP, or perhaps a comrade 
who has been driven into passive cynicism 
and simply renews membership once a year 


and attends the occasional rally. There are 
plenty enough of them. 

Comrade Foot illustrates that neither he nor 
the organisation that has trained him over 
several decades has a notion of what real dis¬ 
cipline in a workers’ party entails. In sharp con¬ 
trast to what prevails in today’s SWP, Lenin 
defines it in this way: “... universal and full free¬ 
dom to criticise, so long as it does not disturb 
the unity of a definite action” (VI Lenin CW 
Vol 10, Moscow 1977, p442). Indiscipline 
means disrupting the work of the organisa¬ 
tion, “a boycott..., standing aloof from posi¬ 
tive work or ... cutting off financial resources” 
(ibid Vol 34, p223). Nowhere does Lenin even 
hint that having ‘different ideas’ might be an 
act of disloyalty to the party. 

Of course, there is perhaps a question mark 
over comrade Foot’s identification with this 
revolutionary strand of history in the work¬ 
ers’ movement altogether. He is renowned for 
being on the right of the SWP. In his article, 
he formally concedes: “We can learn a lot from 
the Russian Revolution, from Lenin, Trotsky 
and the Bolshevik Party.” But, echoing the 
philistine dismissals we often hear from La¬ 
bourites, he adds “that was a long time ago” 
and, anyway, “most people equate Russian 
socialism with the horrors of Stalinism”. 

Thus he can correctly write that building a 
revolutionary party today “involves ... link¬ 
ing current struggles with those that have 
been waged in the past... We have a history 
... that needs to be learned, studied and 
blended into the struggles of today.” Very 
true. So I wonder why the comrade does not 
mentioned the formation of die Communist 
Party of Great Britain in 1920 anywhere in his 
article? “The Great Unrest of 1911 -14” is there. 
As is “the massive wave of industrial strug¬ 
gle after WWT’. “The General Strike of 1926” 
gets a name-check. But no Communist Party. 

The comrade’s focus of political attention 
is made apparent when he goes on: “If social¬ 
ists are to achieve anything, they have to 
come together in a party. Over the last cen¬ 
tury hundreds of thousands of socialists re¬ 
sponded to that obvious conclusion by 
joining the Labour Party ... An effective so¬ 
cialist party has to break with that tradition ... 
It has to be a revolutionary party.” 

Of course, the CPGB represented the first 
and - so far - the only truly significant ‘break’ 
from that poisonous tradition of Labourism. 
Perhaps the world movement that it was part 
of - Lenin’s Third International - with its em¬ 
phasis on the need for programme, its culture 
of open debate and polemic and its rigorous 
adherence to principle might have a lesson or 
two for us today? 

Within the ranks of the SWP - at every level 
- there are comrades who question the orien¬ 
tation of the leadership on the party question. 
In England this manifests itself concretely in 
the attitude towards the Socialist Alliance. 
Such comrades see Paul Foot’s formalistic and 
deeply unconvincing justification for the 
SWP’s ‘small mass party’ posturing as clearly 
at odds with the political realities of left unity 
as it develops. 

It is high time such comrades challenged 
these ideas. Openly, in a genuinely disci¬ 
plined, Leninist type of way • 
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ANTI-GLOBALISATION 


P ost-September 11, which way forward 
for the anti-capitalist movement? Over 
the last week two events have high¬ 
lighted this important question. 

First, over the weekend, there was the World 
Economic Forum at the Waldorf Astoria ho¬ 
tel in New York. There has been a gathering 
of the WEF every year since 1971 - essentially 
a giant cocktail party at which the rich and 
influential can hob-nob with each other. Until 
this year, the WEF had always been held in 
the skiing resort of Davos in Switzerland. 
However, the dignitaries decided to move their 
drinks to New York in order to express “soli¬ 
darity” with the city. In this humanitarian spirit, 
representatives of the 1,000 most powerful 
corporations on the planet made their way to 
the still scarred, twin tower-less, Manhattan 
district. 

Then there was the World Social Fomm from 
January 31 to February 4, held in southern 
Brazil. More than 50,000 of the not quite so 
rich converged onto the town of Porto Alegre 
to hold their counter-WEF conference - 
intiated last year with the intention of it be¬ 
coming an annual mirror to Davos. The di¬ 
verse and heterogeneous forces assembled 
at the WSF were there to protest against 
globalisation, neo-liberalism and deregulation. 

Both venues provided an opportunity to 
assess the strengths and weaknesses of the 
anti-capitalist movement. Naturally, if the SWP 
is to be believed, everything is going inexora¬ 
bly from strength to strength. Weaknesses? 
What weaknesses? History is flowing our 
way. Hence the inflated headlines in Social¬ 
ist Worker: ‘New protests take on the global 
enemy’ (January 26) and ‘Carnival of resist¬ 
ance’ (February 2). In the latter issue we also 
have the following exaggerated statement: “It 
is just 26 months since the great protests at 
the World Trade Organisation, meeting in 
Seattle. The series of demonstrations and 
counter-conferences since have forged a new 
global movement that challenges the rule of 
the market and big business” (February 2). 

Yet, for all the SWP’s ‘official optimism’, the 
truth is not so straightforward. Under the ideo¬ 
logical hammer blows of the ‘war against ter¬ 
rorism', an attempt has been made to 
associate the anti-capitalist movement with 
the September 11 attackers and the reaction¬ 
ary anti-imperialism of islamic fundamentalism 
in general. The undisciplined and provocative 
violence of some anarchistic demonstrators 
at Genoa et al has been equated with the re¬ 
actionary violence of islamist terrorists. In¬ 
deed, there is still the hanging suggestion that 
the anti-globalisers, with their hatred of all the 
symbols of American corporate and military 
power (McDonalds, Coca Cola, Starbucks, the 
Pentagon, etc), were some sort of weird but 
‘logical’ offshoot from the al-Qa’eda network. 

As one protester at Porto Alegre put it, “It 
is easier for our opponents to lump us into 
the same camp as people who fly airplanes 
into buildings. Even though that is absurd, 
we are fighting a massive public relations 
machine now. The movement has to change 
its strategies in the post-September 11 world.” 
Advice on how it should go about doing so 
came from some unexpected quarters. The Fi¬ 
nancial Times spoke of “the need to articu¬ 
late a manifesto and methodology of protest 
that distinguishes them from tenmists, bloody 
revolutionaries and bomb-throwing malcon¬ 
tents” (February 2). 

Under these new circumstances, it is true 
that the anti-capitalist movement needs to 
rethink and retool - with a programme that can 
cohere and give positive direction to the mot¬ 
ley mish-mash of groups and forces that cur¬ 
rently comprise it. One that would certainly 
not be to the liking of the Financial Times. 
Contrary to the likes of Naomi Klein, author 
of the faddy No logo, ‘diversity’ and ‘plural¬ 
ism’ is not a virtue in and of itself. We need to 
forge unity of purpose. 

This is quite a challenge. At the New York 
anti-WEF protests, which saw some 20,000 
take to the streets, there were organisations 
like Love and Resistance, Political Action for 
Animals, Students for Global Justice, Rally for 
the Planet, Save the Redwoods Campaign, 
Act Up, etc. One can only imagine the poli¬ 
tics that inspires these organisations. Never¬ 
theless, coming together under the umbrella 
organisation. Another World is Possible, the 
common theme was opposition to “turbo¬ 
capitalism”. Global capitalism, according to 
one New York activist, threatened to “puree 
the diverse communities of our world into a 


Protest, passion 
and programme 



Bono and Tutu: not a pretty sight 


single, American-style consumer culture”. 

The main objective of the majority of the 
activists was to “regulate” and “manage” glo¬ 
bal capitalism rather than smash it. In this re¬ 
formist vein, the United States trade union 
federation, the AFL-CIO, issued a statement 
saying that in New York “working families will 
tell the world's business leaders how the glo¬ 
bal economy and the race to the bottom for 
cheap labour affects their lives and commu¬ 
nities”. Such sentiments can hardly provide 
the fresh injection of adrenaline that the anti¬ 
capitalist movement requires. Indeed, if we go 
down this path, the movement would be no 
more than a pleading ginger group acting on 
behalf of the world’s ‘victims’. 

But there are many positive aspects to the 
New York event - especially on the organisa¬ 
tional side. There were regular ‘spokes coun¬ 
cils’ - attended by hundreds of activists at 
single a sitting - which were democratic and 
non-sectarian. Views and ideas freely circu¬ 
lated - even if there was the slightly odd rule 
forbidding activists from clapping whenever 
they wanted to show their approval (you were 
supposed to ‘twinkle’ instead - which in¬ 
volved raising your hand and wriggling your 
fingers). 

More encouraging still was the fact that the 
demonstration was more or less peaceful - in 
the best sense of the temi: ie, it was democrati- 
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cally policed by the organisers of the march. 
There was the danger that it could have de¬ 
scended into an anarchist ruck. A couple of 
days before the demonstration. David Graeber 
of the anarchist Anti-Capitalist Convergence 
grouping asserted: “We feel like we're under 
some obligation to do something, and to show 
that if you can do it now, in New York, you 
can do it anywhere. It’s scary - they're going 
to kick our ass, but we’ve got to do it any¬ 
way.” 

Thankfully, this mindless urge to imitate 
lemmings came to nothing. The police were 
fully equipped and ready for battle - they had 
4,000 officers pershift. They even resurrected 
an old 1845 law that forbids people to wear 
masks in the street. If the demonstrators had 
gone into battle with New York’s finest, no 
prizes for guessing who would have come off 
worst. In the end. only 38 people were ar¬ 
rested. No one was hurt. 

The general philosophy behind the anti- 
WEF protests was perhaps best summed up 
by Brooke Lehman, a leading figure in Another 
World is Possible: “If we back down now, we’ll 
send the message that the globalisation move¬ 
ment has been scared quiet. I think it's more 
important to come together and put our mes¬ 
sage out, knowing full well the media may spin 
it in such a way that’s unfavourable, but that's 
a chance I think we have to take.” This com¬ 
ment does leave the impression that the pro¬ 
testors were just going through the motions 
- getting together purely for the sake of get¬ 
ting together. 

As for the WEF itself, there was a slight air 
of triumphalism at the Waldorf hotel. Paul 
O’Neil, the US treasury secretary, took pleas¬ 
ure in telling the rapt audience that the US 
economy had - apparently - grown in the last 
quarter. When he had predicted this not long 
after September 11, he had been widely ridi¬ 
culed. The prophet returns. 

Indeed, it was a tough, no-nonsense mes¬ 
sage from O’Neil altogether. Debt relief and 
overseas aid is mostly a waste of time. O’Neil 
argued bluntly: “What we need to do is cre¬ 
ate the circumstances under which societies 
create their own wealth. Every society needs 
to become a wealth-generative organisation, 
not a consumer of other people’s money. 
Putting these countries on welfare won’t 


help anyone.” 

So, in the eyes of O’Neil, all the undevel¬ 
oped world needs to conjure up the billions 
of dollars and technical expertise required to 
“create their own wealth” is entrepreneurial 
“imagination” and sheer will power. So get on 
your bike, third worlders. 

Next to the clownish Desmond Tutu, just 
about the most appalling aspect of the WEF 
was the sight of the U2 singer, Bono, trying 
to act as the agonised social conscience of 
the world. He tried to convince O’Neil that 
“forgiving” debt in the third world would be 
the miracle cure which would pull the under¬ 
developed countries out of their spiral of de¬ 
cline. Bono righteously proclaimed that “this 
age will be remembered for three things: the 
internet, the war on terror and how the west 
stood around with watering cans as a whole 
continent, Africa, burnt in flames”. 

No doubt to the unalloyed delight of O’Neil, 
Bono announced that ajoint trip with the treas¬ 
ury secretary to Africa was planned for next 
month. Full of himself, he offered the idea that 
O’Neill was “going to come back with more 
than a souvenir spear, I assure you”. Dream 
on, Bono, dream on. 

If New York hinted at the problems con¬ 
fronting the anti-globalisation movement, the 
World Social Fomm perfectly encapsulated 
them. The dilemmas were candidly summed 
up by Candido Grzybowsky, the director of 
the Brazil Institute for Social and Economic 
Analysis: “We are a fragmented movement, 
maybe a disunited movement, and here we are 
trying to build a dialogue between ourselves 
and our networks. We are a big bunch of 
different groups with different tactics, 
different pressures, different passions. We are 
trying to understand our goals.” 

The “fragmented” nature of the WSFers is 
manifestly obvious. Aside from leftists, we 
had petty bourgeois radicals, anti-globalisers, 
localists, utopian reformers, crackpots and 
quacks - not to mention downright reaction¬ 
aries. In Porto Alegre, as in New York, we have 
to ask the vital question - yes, we know what 
you are against, but what actually are you fori 

Socialist Worker makes some correct criti¬ 
cisms, particularly in its February 9 issue. And 
there was a degree of truth in its description 
of the gatherings in New York and Porto 
Alegre: ‘Two forums, two visions of the world. 
That's what is taking place at opposite ends 
of the American continent this weekend” (Feb¬ 
ruary 2). Yes, it may be true that the WEF and 
the WSF do represent two polar opposites, 
the right and the ‘left’ alternative - but only of 
what currently exists, which is wretched. This 
should serve as a stark reminder of the set¬ 
backs we have suffered and of the work we 
have to do. Ultimately, the WEF and WSY is 
more yin-and-yang than class war. 

The SWP’s approach towards the WSF is 
not unlike its tailing of the charity-mongers of 
the ‘Jubilee 2000’ campaign who shouted, 
‘Cancel the debt!’ In its desperate and oppor¬ 
tunistic msh to swim in the liberal sea - and 
pick up easy recruits - the SWP never stopped 
to consider whether such action would actu¬ 
ally be progressive. If the debt was cancelled 
from above by those nice bankers, the 
kleptocracies and aidocracies in Africa, for 
example, would find themselves in the happy 
position of having even more money to spend 
on the means of repression. 

Communists do not tail charity-mongers or 
pop stars, nor makes passionate appeals to 
mere humanistic sentiment. We need a mass 
movement guided by a scientific communist 
programme that aims to build upon the most 
advanced feature of capitalism - which is the 
reality of a truly interlinked and interlocked 
world economy • 

Eddie Ford 
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NEW WORLD ORDER 


Post-September 11 

US asserts hegemony 


P resident George W Bush’s first state 
of the union address on January 29 
appears to signal a further escalation 
in the militarisation of US foreign policy that 
could have serious repercussions on relations 
between the USA and its European and Mid¬ 
dle East allies. 

Its basic context, of course, was the con¬ 
tinuation of Bush’s ‘war on terrorism’ in the 
wake of the September 11 attacks in New York 
and Washington. Osama bin Laden and al- 
Qa’eda continue to provide a useful cover for 
possible military intervention abroad and a jus¬ 
tification for repressive measures at home, in 
the form of “homeland defence”, but essen¬ 
tially they are now yesterday’s news. Even 
though rival warlords continue to fight for 
control of tribal areas and the regime of the 
US client Hamid Karzai looks far from secure, 
effectively the Afghan ‘war’ has been won, 
at the cost of thousands of innocent lives. 
‘Peace-keeping’, the most difficult, dangerous 
and protracted aspect of the enterprise, has 
been left for Britain and other US allies to sort 
out as best they can. 

Shifting the emphasis to action against 
‘rogue states’ and the issue of weapons of 
mass destruction gives the Bush administra¬ 
tion carte blanche to pursue an open-ended 
strategy aimed at consolidating and extend¬ 
ing die USA’s global hegemony. At first sight. 
Bush’s speech and subsequent comments 
from defence secretary Don Rumsfeld indicate 
that the USA is prepared to undertake unilat¬ 
eral, pre-emptive military action against such 
‘rogue states', with or without the agreement 
of those countries who have so far constituted 
a pretty wide-based, if decidedly heterogene¬ 
ous and uncomfortable alliance. The problem, 
however, is sorting out the difference between 
rhetoric and reality, between concrete inten¬ 
tions and sinister, if somewhat vague, threats. 

A few things are clear. Within the Bush ad¬ 
ministration itself there are evidently unre¬ 
solved contradictions and tensions around 
the question of the use of military force, rather 
than diplomatic and economic pressure, but 
for the time being the hawks - represented 
principally by vice-president Dick Cheney 
and Rumsfeld himself - are in the ascendant. 
The ‘doves’ (to use this term very loosely) 
like Colin Powell at the state department, have 
no choice but to toe the party line. The most 
obvious indication of the hawks’ predomi¬ 
nance is the staggering increase in the US 
defence budget, which is already greater than 
the aggregate military spending of the next 15 
powers, including China, Russia and the UK. 
By 2007 the USA will be spending some $451 
billion on its aimed services. 

Secondly, reaction in Europe to Bush’s bel¬ 
licose utterances has indicated just how frag¬ 
ile the coalition against terrorism actually is. 
Engaging in unilateral action would split the 
alliance from top to bottom. 

Bush’s shift was indicated by a lengthy 
passage in which he denounced the “axis of 
evil” comprised by three states in particular: 
Iraq, Iran and North Korea: “I will not wait on 
events while the dangers gather. I will not 
stand by as perils draw closer and closer. The 
United States of America will not permit the 
world’s most dangerous regimes to threaten 
us with the world’s most dangerous weap¬ 
ons.” 

In a speech punctuated by 49 standing 
ovations and 33 outbursts of spontaneous 
cheering, this statement produced some of the 
loudest applause in Congress. The reference 
to “evil” is all of a piece with the Republican 
administration’s intention to depict the USA’s 
quest for total world hegemony as a moral 
crusade on behalf of us all: “We have been 
called to a unique role in human events ... It 
will be our responsibility and our privilege to 
fight freedom’s fight.” Vacuous talk about evil 
and morality is what one must expect from a 
president who insists that his cabinet meet¬ 
ings should be preceded by an extemporised 
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prayer from one of his ministers. 

Back in September, it was to St Paul that he 
turned for a handy quotation - “Those who 
are not for us are against us.” To be “against” 
the USA is to demur in the least degree from 
accepting all that comes out of the mouth of 
Washington, and woe betide you if you do. 
On the other hand, if you are a good boy, you 
get treats in the form of aid, debt cancellation, 
inward investment and lots of cheap weap¬ 
ons courtesy of the US military-industrial 
complex. No wonder Pakistan and indeed Iran 
saw the light. The only significant state not 
to denounce the September 11 events was 
Iraq. 

On the face of it, talk of an “axis” of any kind 
between Iraq and Iran, two countries that not 
so long ago were involved in a war that cost 
more than a million lives, and between whom 
there remain seemingly inextricable tensions, 
is a gross absurdity. Why single out these 
three states as particularly “evil”? According 
to some reports, Iraq obviously selected itself, 
but it was deemed impolitic to focus on one 
state only. Iran, against whom Rumsfeld has 
made charges of complicity with al-Qa’eda in 
extricating leading terrorists from Afghanistan 
and supplying weapons to the Palestinians, 
was therefore thrown in. But it did not look 
good from the PR point of view to single out 
islamic states, so North Korea was introduced 
as ballast to the cargo of “evil”. Not one word 
was said about Israel, even though its pos¬ 
session of nuclear weapons is in flagrant 
breech of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty and the Sharon government is an in¬ 
veterate user of terror and assassination in 
pursuit of its objectives. Israel is definitely one 
of the good boys and was the source of much 
of the intelligence used to justify claims about 
the ghastly threats that are about to encom¬ 
pass the whole civilised world. 

To be sure, the regimes in Baghdad, Tehran 
and Pyongyang can only be regarded as fun¬ 
damentally anti-human. Nor can there any 
reasonable doubt that, insofar as they do not 
possess them already, they are eager to ac¬ 
quire nuclear, chemical and biological weap¬ 
ons, together with the means of their delivery, 
including intercontinental missiles capable of 
reaching the USA. Some estimates, whose 
reliability it is difficult to judge, say that they 
could achieve such a capability within the next 
five years or so. Whatever one may think of 
the USA’s ideologically self-serving defini¬ 
tion of “rogue states”, the possession and the 
potential use of such weapons by such reac¬ 
tionaries is a profoundly negative phenom¬ 


enon - just as they are in the hands of imperi¬ 
alism. 

Nonetheless, some deeply misguided forces 
on the left (Stalinite elements, as well as 
Trotskyite groups like Workers Power, spring 
to mind), rather than calling for the replace¬ 
ment of these repulsive regimes by revolution¬ 
ary democratic and socialist forces, will be 
inclined to indulge in their usual knee-jerk re¬ 
sponse: any regime that is against the USA 
and, following this logic, against imperialism 
per se, must be given unconditional support 
(in WP’s case it comes in the form of a so- 
called ‘military bloc’). Forget the fact, for ex¬ 
ample, that Saddam Hussein is a 
megalomaniac genocidal dictator; that the 
‘supreme leader’ of Iran, Ayatollah Khamenei, 
presides over a brutal, if hopefully faltering, 
fundamentalist theocracy; that Kim’s regime 
in North Korea has brought death by famine 
to millions. 

This is precisely what we found in the re¬ 
cent case of Afghanistan, when some com¬ 
rades chose to give support to the Taliban 
purely on the spurious basis that “the enemy 
of my enemy is my friend”. Such an approach 
was profoundly mistaken then and still is. 

The inclusion of Iran in Bush’s “axis of evil”, 
whatever brought it about, is a particular piece 
of nonsense, even from the vantage point of 
imperialism’s goals in the region - something 
to which even the leader-writers of the capi¬ 
talist broadsheets cannot fail to draw atten¬ 
tion. One would have thought that mere 
self-interest would have led the imperialists 
to do all they could to bolster president 
Muhammed Reza Khatami’s struggles for re¬ 
form. Khatami’s extreme cautiousness in tack¬ 
ling the obstacles to reform posed by the 
fundamentalist clerics is already producing 
growing impatience on the part of wide strata 
of Iranian society, especially among the 
young, who comprise at least half of the coun¬ 
ty’s population. 

The prospects of a genuine social up¬ 
heaval, perhaps a real revolution are evident. 
Yet Bush, rather than giving material and 
moral aid to the forces of liberal democratic 
refoim - surely the logical step for imperialism 
to take - prefers to turn the screw, simultane¬ 
ously giving Khamenei and Rafshanjani am¬ 
munition with which to attack the west and 
thereby to deepen the deep contradictions in 
Iran itself. 

It was the inclusion of Iran in Bush’s hit list 
that seemingly caused the most consterna¬ 
tion in European capitals, with many of whom 
Tehran has diplomatic relations. Not only Jack 


Straw, but Colin Powell himself, spent much 
time and effort last autumn ensuring that 
Tehran was ‘on side’ in relation to the Afghan 
war. No wonder Powell looked so glum dur¬ 
ing the state of the nation address. His initia¬ 
tives in the direction of continuing dialogue 
with North Korea and more active diplomatic 
engagement with Iran were blown out of the 
water by the hawks. 

In an effort to put Bush’s bellicose threats 
into some kind of perspective. Straw caused 
some embarrassment in US-UK relations last 
week by daring to suggest, not implausibly, 
that the address had, at least in part, a domes¬ 
tic political objective: “I thought the state of 
the union speech was best understood by 
the fact that there are mid-term congressional 
elections coming up in November. You don’t 
need me to tell you that,” he told a press con¬ 
ference in the British embassy in Washing¬ 
ton (The Daily Telegraph February 2). 
Predictably, the White House was aghast at 
Straw’s heretical comments, and they also 
brought him obloquy in the columns of the 
rightwing press, which cited his statement as 
evidence that he is out of his depth and needs 
urgently to be replaced. 

But the reality of allied misgivings about the 
direction of US policy goes far beyond mere 
nuances. Government ministers and spokes¬ 
men across Europe have made it clear that if 
Bush’s speech actually means what it says, 
then they are plainly at odds with the USA’s 
strategy. Even where Iraq is concerned, Ger¬ 
man deputy foreign minister Ludwig Vollmer 
made it clear that Germany rejects the accusa¬ 
tion that Baghdad has been behind support 
for international terrorism: “There is no indi¬ 
cation, no proof that Iraq is involved ... this 
terror argument cannot be used to legitimise 
old enmities ... the solution cannot lie in at¬ 
tacking [Iraq] militarily.” 

The mood among EU diplomats is to con¬ 
tinue multilateral dialogue with the so-called 
‘rogue states’ in an effort to secure diplomatic 
solutions. Hence, speaking for the community 
as a whole, EU foreign policy boss Javier 
Solana urged the US to act multilaterally and 
not as a “global unlilateralist” (The Guardian 
February 5). The last phrase is pregnant with 
meaning, with the recognition of a potential 
deep split caused by the USA’s determination 
to assert its global hegemony - if necessary 
without the assistance or agreement of any 
other state. 

It is Don Rumsfeld, the most strident mouth¬ 
piece of American militarism and unilateralism 
(to say nothing of the vital economic interests 
of the US military-industrial complex), who 
makes the point crystal clear. In the wake of 
the Bush speech, he stated that Washington 
would accept “coalitions of the wilting” ... but 
future action would not be blunted by doubt¬ 
ers or constrained by committee. One of the 
critical lessons from the war in Afghanistan 
was that the US had taken the lead and not 
allowed coalition partners to determine the 
mission ... defending the United States would 
on occasion require pre-emptive action” (The 
Daily Telegraph February 1). The message is 
unambiguous and, if the USA is serious in its 
threats, then the resulting fissiparation of 
America’s alliances and coalitions with other 
states is something to be welcomed. It would 
certainly provide an opening for genuine 
forces of anti-imperialism. 

I do not, of course, include in that category 
those regimes whose ‘anti-imperialism’ con¬ 
sists of nothing more than the desire to main¬ 
tain their own reactionary and anti-human hold 
on power in states where the vast majority of 
working people are routinely oppressed. Only 
the revolutionary self-activity of the working 
class can provide a progressive alternative to 
the real evils that bedevil so many of our broth¬ 
ers and sisters across the world - not least the 
global exploitation of capital, brought to bear 
by imperialism itself • 

Maurice Bernal 
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NATIONAL UNION OF MINEWORKERS 

Scargill’s papal project 


The Weekly 
Worker has 
frequently carried 
details of Arthur 
Scargill’s 
dictatorial regime 
within the 
Socialist Labour 
Party, including 
his exaggerated 
claims, not to say 
blatant 

falsification, of 
membership 
figures and 
election results. 
Here, a member of 
the Yorkshire 
NUM describes 
king Arthur’s 
manoeuvring to 
have himself 
declared honorary 
president of the 
union for the next 
10 years 


T he bureaucratic tricks and sharp 
moves made by Arthur Scargill in 
the National Union of Minework- 
ers, over the last four years in particular, 
are far too numerous to cite here. Essen¬ 
tially these schemes have all aimed at 
further and yet further centralisation of 
power and decision-making and control 
into his hands - away from members, 
branches and areas of the union. On the 
road he has encountered bitter opposi¬ 
tion - that roadway is littered with bro¬ 
ken friendships, and hostile former 
comrades. 

What needs to be stressed here is that 
this is a war against the membership and 
their democratic exponents, not some 
rightwing force in the union. Indeed it is 
Arthur himself who now to some degree 
represents the right wing and conserva¬ 
tism within the union. In the past, during 
the strike of 1984-85 and during the Cook 
report IMirror scandal, standing four¬ 
square with Arthur was seen as stand¬ 
ing with the class against the enemy. It 
was in defence of militancy against mod¬ 
eration; it was standing our side of the 
class line. Some branch officers of the 
NUM - most notably those in the Social¬ 
ist Labour Party - are stuck in this time 
warp and refuse to see that the line of 
principle has changed. Standing with 
Arthur, right or wrong, regardless of one 
monstrous proposal after another, is not 
commitment to the working class but an 
abrogation of that duty. One can see in 
these manoeuvres and the unprincipled 
response of some officials in microcosm 
the road to hell which Stalin first paved 
and, to be honest, some of these people 
seem pleased to mimic. 

How far he would go in his solitary hall 
of mirrors to ensure a constitution which 
placed him at the centre of all tilings many 
have reflected on. This was particularly 
so following the imposition of a new rule 
book, drafted by him. on the Yorkshire 
area (the biggest part of the NUM) 
against their unanimous opposition. 
When asked if this rule book could itself 
be amended, he replied, “Yes, if the 
amendments were in order.” And who 
would judge if they were in order? Well, 
he will of course. In any dispute over 
interpretation of the mles the president’s 
view shall prevail. The pope cannot err 
in matters of scripture - any fool knows 
that. 

Many looked forward to the prospect 
of Arthur reaching his 65th birthday, 
when of course the rules (and the law) 
would ensure he retired and the long- 
suffering membership could at last sub¬ 
mit nominations as to who it would like 
as the new president. Maybe there would 
even be more than one candidate, and 
we could actually have an election in 
which the members would vote. Surely 
he would not try and rule from the con¬ 
stitutional grave, would he? 

Surprise move 

A letter of December 5 2001 to Yorkshire 
branches from the president infonned us 
of a special meeting of Yorkshire NUM 
Council (the assembly of branch repre¬ 
sentatives) on December 11. There was 
no agenda. When the meeting was con¬ 
vened the first point of business Arthur 
imposed was to remove Nigel Pearse, the 
area vice-chairman, from the chair: he 
would assume the chair himself. Next, 
instead of the rule which only allows one 
representative per branch (the delegate) 
to vote, branch secretaries and trustees 
who were present could also vote. This 
was objected to by the Maltby delegate 
who insisted we should stick to rule - one 
vote per branch - but also they should 
be informed of what it was they were 
going to be voting on. 

Mr Scargill began by saying that, ow¬ 


ing to serious illness, Frank Cave, the 
national vice-president (and we had al¬ 
ways assumed the Yorkshire area secre¬ 
tary, but Arthur had ruled earlier we did 
not in fact have an area secretary), would 
need to retire very quickly [Frank Cave 
died on January 7 2002 - ed]. There were 
only two options open: one an election 
to replace him; or option two, given ver¬ 
bally without any documentation. Frank 
would retire. The president, AS, would 
leave full-time employment on June 30 
2002 and then become ‘honorary presi¬ 
dent’ until December 31 2011. He would 
also continue to preside over the Inter¬ 
national Energy and Miners Organisa¬ 
tion (IEMO) to that date. The national 
executive committee of the NUM elects 
a lay chairman from within the NEC, who 
chairs all its meetings, those of the ap¬ 
peals committee, as well as the general 
policy committee, central bureau and in¬ 
ternational executive of the IEMO. 

Dave Douglass, branch secretary of 
Hatfield Main NUM, has described the 
IEMO as “an officers’ club”. It is “totally 
unaccountable to the members in any 
country and functions as a well heeled 
version of Saga Holidays for full time- 
officials, or lay officials being patronised”. 
That it is almost exclusively controlled by 
Arthur is witnessed by the fact that un¬ 
der these proposals - ostensibly to do 
with the NUM - he would stay as presi¬ 
dent of the IEMO. The treasurer of that 
organisation, we are told, is one of the 
clerks in the Barnsley offices - and now 
the chair of the IEMO and most of its 
committees would be whoever the NUM 
NEC chose to vote in as its chair. Obvi¬ 
ously the tens of millions of miners and 
energy workers worldwide who are ex¬ 
pected to look to the IEMO for leader¬ 
ship are not invited to nominate or vote 
on who will be its representatives. Actu¬ 
ally we doubt that they know of its exist¬ 
ence. The NUM North East Area was 
later to raise the strange connection be¬ 
tween affiliation to IEMO for 10 years in 
conjunction with Arthur as honorary 
president for the same 10 years. Some 
very dodgy interplay seemed afoot. 

Also, almost unnoticed, Arthur would 
likewise retain the position of chairman 
of die trustees of the NUM full-time offi¬ 
cials’ and staff superannuation scheme 
- again for 10 years. The word ‘why?’ 
hangs about like a ghost at a wedding, 
but no-one seems able to explain how 
these apparently separate anomalies 
hang together. 

In Yorkshire, two area agents are to be 
taken on at a fixed annual salary paid from 
Yorkshire area funds in a joint election in 
February 2002. Agent number one (the 
candidate who wins the highest vote in 
Yorkshire) will be responsible for delegate 
meetings, staffing and finance of the 
Yorkshire area and the NUM nationally. 
Agent number two would be in charge 
of industrial relations matters of the York¬ 
shire coalfield. Branches can only nomi¬ 
nate one candidate for both positions, 
and so cannot select the most suitable 
candidate for each respective post. The 
Yorkshire area must agree to continue the 
affiliation fee of the whole union to the 
IEMO, at least until 2011. All of this was 
to be put to the NEC and a conference 
convened to approve it. Mr Scargill will 
be paid only £12,000 pa from the York¬ 
shire area fund to pay for ongoing work. 

The proposal was a bombshell, rid¬ 
dled with injustice. Not least, it meant one 
of these national positions could only be 
filled by a Yorkshire candidate and not 
anyone selected from the other affiliated 
coalfields. A Scottish NEC member de¬ 
scribed the proposals as being for a 
“Yorkshire Union of Mineworkers". 

Nigel Pearse spoke passionately 
against these proposals, saying: “When 


your time is up, you go. You leave it to 
the union membership to decide who 
follows you.” Oddly some delegates 
spoke passionately in favour of the pro¬ 
posals - and in great detail, illustrating 
that they at least knew that the propos¬ 
als were coming up and which way they 
would be voting. (In fact many of the 
Yorkshire NEC members had been called 
in to one of Arthur’s cosy fireside chats, 
in which he takes you into his esteemed 
confidence and ‘relies on you’ to sup¬ 
port the line.) 

At this point Maltby delegate Jeff 
Stubbs proposed a point of order, in that 
this meeting contravened the mles - spe¬ 
cifically rule 29a, which states that these 
matters should first be circulated to 
branches, and therefore the members, 
before any such meeting could be con¬ 
vened. When put to the vote, the pro¬ 
posals were carried by five votes to three 
(Maltby, Gascoigne Wood and Stilling- 
fleet opposing). 

Title deeds 

At the following council meeting of the 
Yorkshire area, held on December 17 
2001, Arthur begins by saying Maltby 
had written in objecting to the decisions 
of the last meeting. He would allow the 
delegate to speak briefly in support of 
that objection - and then rule against it! 
The Maltby delegate flatly refused to go 
down this road because the minutes of 
the December 11 council had not been 
circulated to branches, and were not on 
the agenda of the current meeting. 

The first time the branches as such got 
to see these devastating proposals was 
via a branch circular of December 19. This 
circular informed the branches that these 
proposals had in fact already been put 
before the NEC on December 12 and been 
approved for circulation. Only on Janu¬ 


ary 7 were minutes of the special meet¬ 
ing and subsequent meeting circulated. 
These minutes announced that the York¬ 
shire area had already agreed to the pro¬ 
posals by five votes to three - before any 
of the branches, to say nothing of the 
rank and file members, had had sight of 
them. At Hatfield the proposals produced 
an outrage, and news began to filter out 
to the press, which is where most mem¬ 
bers got to heai' about it. The whole thing 
was supposed to be “confidential”. 
Dave Douglass came in for some vicious 
criticism for having spoken to the press 
about the proposals, in reality giving the 
game away. 

A further special Yorkshire council 
meeting and a special national delegate 
conference were convened to finalise the 
proposals. The Yorkshire meeting again 
saw challenges to the minutes and the 
legality of the earlier decisions, these fail¬ 
ing by four votes to five, and the meat of 
tiie proposals were debated. Delegates 
made the point that we were depriving 
the members of the right to decide who 
their national representative would be, 
and of the right to dismiss and re-elect 
representatives. Representative were 
representatives, not rulers. The other 
affiliated sections like Wales, Scotland 
and the North East were having a York¬ 
shire appointee imposed on them from 
the Yorkshire area alone. 

Arthur insisted the position of honor¬ 
ary president was just that: it was just a 
title. Nigel Pearse asked why he needed 
a title; people would still know who he 
was. Dave Douglass asked why, if it was 
just a title, we were abolishing the posi¬ 
tion of national president; why, if we were 
having two employees in Yorkshire, we 
could not have back the Yorkshire area 
secretary and president posts, which 
Arthur had fought so long to get rid of. 


Towards a Socialist 
Alliance party 

Some comrades in the Socialist Alliance say we should settle for 
a loose conglomeration of leftwing groups and local campaigns. 
Others want a ‘relatively durable’ united front. For these com¬ 
rades the word ‘party’, when it comes to the Socialist Alliance, is 
an anathema. It is as if they were anarchists. 

Of course such comrades already have their own ‘party’. Jack 
Conrad argues, however, that there is no party. They are groups 
or, worse, sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ 
are expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or face ex¬ 
pulsion. 

Such organisations might have had some justification as long 
as they kept alive the embers of the revolutionary tradition. No 
longer. The Socialist Alliance must become a party and seek to 
arm itself with the most advanced theory. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. We have a 
common elected leadership, common election candidates and 
common finances. The Socialist Alliance is also officially regis¬ 
tered as a party. What matters is not the name, but creating a 
genuine party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study of history 
and containing a thorough analysis of the submissions to the 
Socialist Alliance’s pivotal December 1 conference, this booklet 
presents the ways and means of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alliance party con¬ 
tains extensive new material and has been updated throughout. 


£7.00 

(Includes p&p) 
Available from the CPGB address 
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What we 
fight for 



Deserted by the living, relying on the dead 


Why was it a package where you could 
only have all and not some of the pro¬ 
posals? Why couldn’t we put forward 
alternative proposals? Why was it all 
being rushed through now? The ques¬ 
tions kept coming, but supporters of the 
move were not interested. 

Halfway through the debate, Arthur 
announced that the legal advice he has 
been given by the TUC is that more than 
50% of the proposals are illegal and can¬ 
not be implemented. So will the propos¬ 
als now be amended to fall in line with 
the requirements of trade union legisla¬ 
tion (to say nothing of members’ rights)? 
No, they will not. Despite their impracti- 
cality they will still be put as they are, and 
this will also be the case at the forthcom¬ 
ing national conference. 

The vote would be crucial: if Arthur 
had lost here he would lose at conference 
and he could not afford to do that. 
Those against: Maltby, Hatfield, Kelling- 
ley, Gascoigne Wood and Stillingfleet. 
Those for: Yorkshire Winders (with just 
a handful of members at each pit), Prince 
of Wales (widely rumoured not to have 
consulted the members on the decision) 
Wistow, Riccall and, most surprising of 
all, Rossington, previously regarded as 
a dissident branch. Five votes for, five 
against. Arthur then called for a card vote, 
which on the face of it, the opposition¬ 
ists ought to have won, given the rela¬ 
tive sizes of the branches. He would not, 
as is normal, use the membership figures 
of the previous month, December 2001, 
but instead those of January 2002, the 
current month. Where these figures came 
from we are not sure, but it resulted in a 
vote of 1,207 for and 1,128 against. 

A number of people expressed great 
surprise at what seemed to be inflated 
membership numbers for some approv¬ 
ing pits. One colliery, for example, was 
commonly believed to have 220 members 
but was given a card vote of 275. Just the 
margin of difference needed for Arthur 
to win the vote. The truth is we do not 
know for certain, but there is great mis¬ 
trust. 

Card trick 

When it gets to the floor of national con¬ 
ference it gets worse. Arthur, despite calls 
for an impartial chair, decided to chair the 
conference himself, contrary to all past 
practice and natural justice. Next Jeff 
Stubbs from Maltby made heroic efforts 
to raise crucial points of order. These 
were centred on rule 26b, a rule inserted 
by Arthur himself, which protects his 
employment until his 65th birthday, when 
he must retire. This rule had built in pro¬ 
tection to ensure that it could never be 
changed by any conference ever, so 
Arthur’s new set of proposals run into 
his old rule. Despite protests from the 
floor, Arthur ruled that this rule did not 


This column constantly stresses the 
Weekly Worker’s overriding need for 
regular funds. That is why I highlight 
the totals received from month to 
month. And that is why those who 
contribute by standing order are of¬ 
ten unsung heroes. To redress the 
balance (slightly) I would like to thank 
comrades DO (£50), EK (£20) and HP 
(£15), whose monthly donations have 
been paid into our bank account in the 
last week. 

The great benefit in contributing by 
standing order is of course twofold - 
for our part, we can plan ahead, know¬ 
ing we will be able to absorb minor 
shortfalls in a particular month. And 
from the giver’s point of view, donat¬ 
ing is hassle-free. Those who contrib¬ 
ute regularly - especially those who 
find remembering to write a cheque is 


apply at this conference! 

The North East’s objections in particu¬ 
lar were centred on the special delegate 
conference and the NEC meeting. Antici¬ 
pating some sharp moves, they had sent 
a letter requesting that the size of area 
card votes be discussed by the NEC. This 
letter was not discussed. When it came 
to the vote, like the earlier vote in York¬ 
shire, some area strengths seemed way 
above their actual membership, and the 
national office vote of 822 wiped out the 
combined voting strength of South 
Wales, the North East and Scotland. 
These national office votes posed seri¬ 
ous questions. Who says the figure is 
822? Were any of these 822 consulted as 
to the vote or asked their opinion? Of 
course they were not. 

We were given assurances from 
Arthur that, given the legal advice, the 
‘chair’ of the NEC and (we think) the ‘sec¬ 
retary’ will now have to come up for nomi¬ 
nation from branches and, where more 
than one candidate is standing, face a 
national ballot of the membership. How¬ 
ever, in order to stand, candidates must 
have nominations of at least 30% of the 
electorate. This again mitigates almost 


a pain - should consider the standing 
order option. To assist our struggle 
for partyism drop me a line or phone 
through your request and I’ll send 
you a form. 

None of this detracts from the value 
of those who help us meet our 
monthly requirements by sending in 
an occasional gift. This week thanks 
are due to comrades KL (£20), BH 
(£15), HT (£10) and GD with £5. Alto¬ 
gether we have atotalof£135 towards 
our £450 target for February. A good 
start, but there is no room for compla¬ 
cency. Over to you, comrades • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


impossibly against non-Yorkshire nomi¬ 
nations. In any case, he refused to rewrite 
the proposal or refer it back to areas for 
amendment in the light of the legal ad¬ 
vice and insisted that the vote would be 
taken on his package as it stood. This 
was utter nonsense and had most of the 
conference shaking their heads in utter 
disbelief. 

Arthur ruled that there would be area 
card votes. The card vote would be for 
those men working in the industry plus 
‘limited members’. Limited members are 
people who are having their industrial 
damages claims - for example, vibration 
white finger and chronic bronchitis - han¬ 
dled by constituents of the NUM who 
are paying a portion of those member¬ 
ship fees to the national union. This 
means areas such as South Wales, Scot¬ 
land and the North East, who process 
such claims themselves through ‘retired 
membership’ schemes paid only to those 
areas, will not have those members 
counted in the vote. The effect is that 
‘dead areas’ with no working mines or 
miners will easily outvote the three areas 
in which miners still labour. 

Only 4,000 working miners belong to 
the NUM, but a collective card vote of 
11,623 was recorded in favour of the pro¬ 
posals. Among this figure was a vote of 
822 for the ‘national office’! Obviously 
822 people do not work in the national 
office, so one can only assume these are 
people who are having claims handled 
by the national office. None of these lim¬ 
ited members, and especially those of the 
national office, have ever been asked to 
vote on the issue or even consulted on 
it. Arthur’s ‘national office’ outvotes the 
whole working mine membership of the 
North East and Scotland. 

What is worse, many of these ‘limited 
members’ not only were never miners 
themselves (they could be relatives of 
deceased miners); at least a number of 
them are workers from other industries 
who just happen to have signed up for 
the NUM’s solicitors to run their indus¬ 
trial injuries claims under the limited mem¬ 
bership scheme. So some former 
steelworker or shipyard worker can have 
their vote cast (without any consultation 
or knowledge), whilst a retired miner in 
the North East, Scotland or Wales will be 
disallowed a vote. Some of the papers 
picked up on the fact that since what are 
counted are actually ‘mandates’ to pay 
the subs at some future date if and when 
the claim gets settled, a number of the 
votes are from people who have already 


died before their claims reached finality. 
So not only non-miners, but dead non- 
miners can outvote the man at the pick 
point. 

So the vote goes through. The whole 
thing is literally scandalous. It will cost 
us dear in disillusioned membership, in 
reputation and our ability as a union to 
do the things we are supposed to be 
there for: to fight for the miners. The press 
has recently broadcast loud and clear 
that another, terminal, assault is due on 
the already minute mining industry. The 
miners’ website, www.minersadvice- 
.co.uk, two years ago warned that ‘long¬ 
term’ strategies for the remainder of 
deep-mined coal did not extend beyond 
five years, even at the biggest collieries. 

The Independent in November of last 
year announced: “UK Coal may close 
its 13 deep mines, threatening more than 
6,300jobs, it revealed yesterday.” Noth¬ 
ing has been done to build a strategy to 
meet this final threat to our existence. 
Prince of Wales will close in September 
and a number of others will go down like 
dominoes. At the same time we have 
this bizarre sideshow which simply robs 
us of our reputation for being able to 
fight and our members’ ability to do so. 
It leaves us in every conceivable way 
more impoverished and shamed as a 
union. 

The ‘auld lads’ who handed us proud 
traditions based upon centuries of prin¬ 
cipled struggle must be turning in their 
graves • 


• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideo¬ 
logical struggle in order to fight out 
the correct way forward for our 
class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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Abolish the 



age of 
consent 


Y et again, we have another scan¬ 
dal and minor moral panic about 
underage sex. Remember the 
Jonathan King story? 

This time the drama is centred on the 
hapless Amy Gehring, a 26-year-old biol¬ 
ogy teacher from deepest Canada. On 
Monday the jury at Guildford crown court 
cleared her of “seducing” and “indecently 
assaulting” two teenager brothers aged 
14 and 15. Gehring had been sent by a 
private teaching agency, Timeplan, to 
schools in Surrey. These were her first 
proper teaching assignments. 

As the drama unfolded, there was ab¬ 
surd talk about how Gehring was a 
threat to “boys” - she was branded “a 
risk to children”. The media went into 
full scare mode - how many more Amy 
Gehrings are out there, ready to swoop 
on innocent young adult men and force 
them to have sex? Some were incensed 
that the ‘predatory’ Gehring had es¬ 
caped scot free. Maureen Freely, for 
one, felt the urge to sermonise in The 
Guardian: “If it were a man, it would be 
different. We’d be outraged at his ac¬ 
quittal. But no one seems bothered that 
Amy Gehring will not be doing time for 
indecent assault. This is as it should be, 
as she’s been cleared of all charges. But 
why is no one worried about the pros¬ 
pect of boys having sex with female 
teachers?” (February 5). 

What is truly outrageous of course 
is that the case went to a criminal court 
at all. Whatever the exact - possibly 
unedifying - details may be, a cursory 
examination of the facts clearly reveals 
that we are looking at consenting sexual 
activity. Indeed, the jury was explicitly 
told by the judge that, although the 
boys had obviously been willing sexual 
agents, Gehring’s conduct was crimi¬ 
nal by mere virtue of the fact that they 
were under the legal age of consent (ie, 
16 years old). The nonsense starts from 
here. 

So, Gehring was supposed to have 
“seduced” one 15-year-old teenager 
three times: once in a back alley, in broad 
daylight, near the school where she 
taught; then in a toilet at a house party; 
and again at a new year’s eve party. She 
was also cleared of “indecent assault” 
on another 15-year-old pupil, a friend of 
the two brothers. 

Giving evidence, Gehring said she 
could not remember whether she had 
sex with him or not, but admitted that 
the next morning she had sent her ‘vic¬ 
tim’ an urgent text message asking for 
‘clarification’. In her own words: “I 
texted him and said, ‘What’s hap¬ 
pened?’ He said, ‘I think we had sex’ and 
I said I didn’t remember.” Not entirely 
surprisingly, Gehring rushed out to see 
her doctor and get the morning-after pill. 
Hardly the actions of a calculating 
‘predator’ or quasi-rapist. 

It quickly emerged that there had also 
been an alleged “assault” on a 15-year- 
old boy at another Surrey school where 
Gehring had been initially placed by 
Timeplan. It was said she had kissed 
him. However, the teenager did not want 
the allegation pursued. We learnt as 
well that a second “assault” on a 16- 
year-old had been investigated, but as 
he was over the legal age of consent she 
had not been charged. 

These revelations sparked off a round 
of mutual blame. Suixey police say both 
Timeplan and the department of educa¬ 
tion had been told of the “risk” she posed 
weeks before she started work at the 
school in question. Timeplan con¬ 
fessed that they had made “a monu¬ 
mental error” and two officials lost then 
jobs. True to form, the department of 



The whole Amy Gehring episode 
prompted Richard Morrison of The 
Times to write: “What is the purpose of 
the crown courts? If it is to provide an 
inexhaustible fund of salacious stories 
to titillate the nation over breakfast, then 
the case of Amy Gehring was surely 
one of British justice’s finest hours” 
(February 5). 

As in the Jonathan King case in No¬ 
vember last year, we had so-called ‘vic¬ 
tims’ lining up to take the cash. 
Fascinating how ‘suffering’ soon has 
the pain rubbed off it when it assumes a 
fiscal value. Perhaps the turning point 
in the Gehring trial came when the pros¬ 
ecution witnesses were compelled to 
reveal how much each had been offered 
for their stories in the event of a guilty 
verdict - admittedly after they had al¬ 
ready given evidence. The share-out 


between eight teenagers would have 
amounted to more than £40,000. Not a 
bad way to supplement your pocket 
money. 

You have to ask - where was the ex¬ 
ploitation? Was it in the courtroom, as 
teenager after teenager queued up to 
recollect - in perfect and prurient detail 
- exactly who did what to whom when 
they were all smashed on Malibu, 
Budweiser, Smirnoff Ice and Bacardi 
Breezers at Christmas parties more than 
a year ago? Or in the car parks outside 
the courthouse, as the same ‘victims’ 
struck instant deals with tabloid news¬ 
paper reporters? 

Hypocrisy abounds. After all, i/the 
concern had genuinely been that the 
boys had suffered some sort of ‘trauma’ 
from the encounters they were forced 
to endure (like being given a blow job 


Victims and 
victimisers 


by an attractive 25-year-old, for in¬ 
stance), such an effect would surely 
only have been compounded by the or¬ 
deal of having to relive their hoixendous 
experiences for the salacious entertain¬ 
ment of the general public. 

The Gehring case - as with the King 
trial - has furthermore highlighted the 
UK’s backward, conflicting and irrational 
laws on ‘adult-child’ sex. A law dating 
from 1956 prohibits a man from having 
sex with a girl aged 15 or under, but does 
not stop a woman from having sex with 
a boy of 15. If an adult woman does have 
sex with a teenager aged 14 or 15 she 
can - like Gehring - only be charged with 
“indecent assault”. The word “as¬ 
sault”, however, implies that the woman 
must have played an active role in the 
encounter, and also perhaps that she in¬ 
flicted a degree of coercion on her ‘vic¬ 
tim’ . From a legalistic point of view, this 
means that - as the judge graphically 
pointed out in the trial - an adult woman 
who removes her clothes, lies on a bed 
and passively allows an all-too-willing- 
and-eager 15-year-old boy to have 
sexual intercourse with her is commit¬ 
ting no offence. However, if she merely 
kisses the boy - defined as an “active” 
move - she may well be guilty of an of¬ 
fence ... as long, of course, as he is un¬ 
der the legal ‘age of consent’. 

What a farrago of reactionary preju¬ 
dice. Which brings us back to Maureen 
Freely’s Guardian article, where she 
somewhat priggishly ventures: “But 
why are we so sure than a man who has 
sex with a girl is scarring her for life, and 
that a woman who is in the next bedroom 
with her brother is doing him a big fa¬ 
vour? ... Boys are, if anything, less pre¬ 
pared for that roller coaster than girls 
are. If anything, they’re even more vul¬ 
nerable than girls are. If something does 
go wrong, and they go for help, no one 
takes them seriously. Everyone laughs.” 

In fact it is a mistake to assume that a 
girl, or young woman, who has sex with 
an older man will be scarred for life, par¬ 
ticularly if the liaison is entirely consen¬ 
sual, any more than a teenage male who 
has sex with an older woman will auto¬ 
matically be traumatised. We need to 
make a clean sweep of all these repres¬ 
sive laws - first of all starting with the 
abolition of the ‘age of consent’ legisla¬ 
tion. 

Young adults must be able to enter 
freely into sexual relationships when¬ 
ever they feel ready. Obviously the age 
will depend on the individual. Older 
people of either sex who engage with 
them in a genuinely consenting relation¬ 
ship must not be criminalised • 

Danny Hammill 
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Amy Gehring (centre): risk to children? 


education denied ever receiving such a 
warning. 

Interestingly, we also discovered that 
Gehring had been placed on what is 
known as the ‘level 99 list’ - which con¬ 
tains the names of education/teaching 
staff who are alleged to have had sexual 
relations with children or teenagers. 
Apparently, there are some 2,500 adults 
on the list, not all of whom have court 
convictions. 

What a grotesque way to deal with 
Gehring. Tme, you can broadly classify 
her actions as rather “inappropriate be¬ 
haviour” for a teacher, as she readily 
admitted in court. Yet it is obvious that 
she needed help, not punishment and 
public humiliation. She had fled an un¬ 
happy relationship in Canada. She had 
never been abroad before. This was her 
first experience of being ‘thrown to the 
wolves’ in a rough British secondary 
school. Predictably, this left Gehring feel¬ 
ing isolated and lonely. The actual 
teachers at the school were - in her 
words - “quite a bit older” than her, 
hence she found it difficult to make 
friends with them - so she turned to the 
pupils for companionship instead. 
Though conscious of the age gap, 
Gehring would go shopping with them, 
attend their parties, drink and get chunk 
with them. During one shopping trip with 
the mother of one of her pupils, she had 
her navel pierced. Gehring told police: 
“Obviously, to people who don’t know 
the situation, it seems silly. At the time 
it was hard. I had been really lonely. It 
was hard for me to make friends. So any 
little bit of attention was good.” 

In her defence, Gehring described her 
role in the school as that of a “glorified 
babysitter” and claimed she had been 
the victim of unwanted sexual gestures 
and advances herself. Sounds credible. 
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